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Protect your vegetables 
from insect attack 
with WEW 
‘ABOL’ GAMMA Dust 


A new weapon for vegetable protection with an estab- 
lished reputation. Paravoxicat? Not at all, new ‘Abol’Gamma 
Dust is based on a tried-and-true insecticide (*‘Gammexane’ 
gamma-BHC): now available to gardeners as a dust. 

With ‘Abol’ Gamma Dust, you can give your vegetables effective 
protection. It destroys such voracious insect pests as wireworm, 
flea beetle, carrot fly, onion fly and cabbage root fly. And, at the 
same time, it cannot harm pets or people. 

‘Abol’ Gamma Dust works fast and efficiently: have some ready 
when pests appear. For extra-easy, economical application, ‘Abol’ 
Gamma Dust is sold in a sifter top drum costing only 1/6 (larger 
sizes 2/9 and 10/-). 


‘ABOL’ GAMMA DUST 


Kills vegetable pests—cannot harm people or pets! 
from ironmongers, seedsmen, chemists and stores 


Ask for copy of 16 page booklet ‘Plant Protection in your garden’ or 
write to Room 47 Plant Protection Ltd, 61 Curzon St., London W.1 
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Announcing... 
the GARDEN SHEAR 
of the FUTURE? 


Built into these new Wilkinson Sword Garden Shears 

is not only the famous Wilkinson Sword craftsmanship, 

renowned since |772, but also NEW FEATURES which 
make them the most efficient, the most comfortable and 
the most durable yet produced. These new shears have been 
specially designed to fit the normal body movements, 
while their strength, combined with the lightness of their 
keen-cutting hollow ground blades, give you the perfect 
instrument for every kind of grass aid hedge cutting. 


for illustrated leaflet S. 


WILKINSON 


(Patents applied for) 
Available from all stockists. 


° new ar tb. lighter than any 
force blades. As the bearing is not 
The solid tang handies nave b 
des > comfort and : 
Mee the handles do not 
a Mil PRICE 
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Seedling 3/9; 8} inch 18/-; 10 inch 21/- 


272 Series 
Tom Thumb Thirty-Twos 
24-3" Pow ajo Supplied Pots 6/3 
Set of Five urpose 
34-4 Pots 5/3 Brushes for Amateurs. 
22/6 Also —- for 
Forty-Eights . outside Pot 
5-6" Pots 5/9 Paid Washing 2/9 


Machine Flower Pot Brushes are an economica 
proposition. May we send you details? 

50 page Illustrated List of our Hand-Made Products 

is available for those desiring Best Quality Brushes 


Makers of ‘‘Hand-Made”™ Brushes since 18/4 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 


STRAWSON 


TIMBER-FRAMED 


GREENHOUSES 


are warmer, kinder to all plant life 


a 


We can now supply any type and size of Green- 
house and shall be happy to send estimates 
and full particulars on receipt of enquiries. 
(Where Softwood permits are not available we 
can build in Licence-free Empire Hardwoods.) 
Surveys of Inspection arranged in any 

part of the country at short notice. 


Write for List RH. $3 
G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


Builders of Fine Greenhouses since 1892 
HORLEY - SURREY 


Horley 130 


SPRAYING AGAINST MILDEW 


One of the largest Ds 9 of Chrysanthemums 
writes—‘the ‘HYDRA’ fitted with your Universal 


Nozzle is a tool which | regard as indispensable.”’ 


Easy of operation, the ‘“‘HYDRA”’ gives @ con- 
tinuous fine spray of only 3 gallons hour, or 
more, if desired. Supplied with 10 ft. of suction 
hose, strainer, 18” extension lance and angle bend. 
The Cooper Pegler Universal Nozzle, available as 
an extra, will control output from 3-25 gallons per 
hour. Ask your stockist or write for Catalogue to:— 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO., LTD., 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 


* NOW READY: PART VI 
completing volume 2 of the superb 
standard series of 


Drawings of 


British Plants 
By S. ROSS-CRAIG, F.L.S. 


The Herbarium, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew 


The series is produced at a price 
within almost everyone’s reach, yet 
the drawings are near perfection. The 
whole of the British flora will be 
depicted. Each plate gives a full size 
portrait of a plant with detailed 
drawings of every part of fruit and 
flowers. 
Parts I-III bound together (177 plates) 
25s. net. 


Parts IV-VI bound together (148 plates) 
30s. net. 


The parts and volumes are all sold 
separately. Complete prospectus post 
free from G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., York 
House, Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
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LIQUID MANURE 


A perfectly balanced Plant 
Food in 3 types—General, 
Tomato Special, and 
Flower Special. 


Sold everywhere in 1/9 and 
3/6 bottles. 


Also 13/6 bottles carr. paid. 
128 pp. fully illustrated book, 


“Liquid Manure Gardening” 
I/- post free from: 


LIQUINURE SALES 
BOREHAM WOOD, Herts. 


No Straining, Stooping or Sideways Twisting 


A veritable boon for 


gardeners of all ages, 
the Chase Handibarrow 
is of galvanised sheet steel, 
with wired rolled edge. The 
body is ribbed for extra 
strength. 36 in. handle and 
frame of tubular steel. Back 
skid prevents damage to lawns. 


Needs only one hand. 
Just tilt the Handibarrow 
forward to load or unload; no 
bending, twisting or stooping. 
24 ins. long by 18 ins. wide. 
Two 9 in. diso wheels with 
jointless rubber tyres and caps. 


Price £3 12 6 Carr. Paid 


Write to-day for Chase IMlustrated Catalogue of Garden Aida. 
CHASE CULTIVATION LTD., 38, CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDX. 
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SAVE MONEY 
Buying YoungPlants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins, 
Shrubs, Ericas and many other 
Alpines and hardy plants which 
we can supply at half our usual 
price for grown plants of the same 
varieties. These young plants are 
exactly the same as those we shall 
ourselves grow onand for which full 
retail prices will be charged in the 
autumn and following spring. The 
young plants will be large enough 
to go out into their flowering 
quarters, or you can put them in 
pots, boxes or frames for autumnor 
spring planting. Send 13d. for List. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 


By 
Appointment mf H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth, The 


Nurserymen 
Queen Mother 


HILLIER & SONS 
for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 
in the temperate regions 
also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 
you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


GAZANIAS 


| am able once again to offer 
excellent pot-grown plants in a 
wonderful range of colours, with 
many new varieties added to my 
collection, here are a few of the 
best varieties, a full list will be 
sent on application. 


Gazania Newick 
Brilliant, orange red - 2/6 each 
Buttercup, yellow, or 
centre zone 2/6 
Copper, areal copper - 2/6 
Flame, very bright - 2/6 
Peach, a very delicate 
shade-  - - - 2/6 
Salmon, a lovely shade - 2/6 
Richardson’s Red, a 
deep richred - 2/6 
Vivid, vividred - 2/6 


RONALD E. HARDWICK 
THE NURSERIES 
NEWICK - SUSSEX 


CRAVEN PRODUCTS 
FOR SUMMER USE 


“PETH 40” T.E.P.P. For controlling: 
Aphis, Woolly Aphis, Red Spider, 
Thrips and White Fly on Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Strawberries, Peaches, Brassica, || 
Lettuce, Beans, Peas and Cucumbers. 
Also Carnations, Cineraria, Roses and 
Lillies. 


““MYCOL”’ COLLOIDAL COPPER, 
for treatment of Fungus Diseases which 
attack Fruit Trees, Bushes, Ground 
Crops, Flowers, etc. 


*“AQUILITE’’ DISPERSIBLE SUL- 
PHUR, for use against Apple and Pear 
Scab, Mildew, Gooseberry Mildew, etc. 


For full particulars apply: 


W. J. CRAVEN & CO. LTD. 


EVESHAM 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


LARGEST CONTRACTORS FOR Apr 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAI Teeast 


547 


HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS, BOWLING GREENS, OR 


SPORTS GROUNDS CONSTRUCTED DURING 1952 
(PART OF THE TOTAL FOR THAT YEAR) WERE 


REPEAT ORDERS 


FROM SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Send for Booklet, and 1953 Price List of Sports Ground Accessories to! 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—1st Floor) Tel. : Sloane8i17-4 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Lo. 


"Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 


‘GENERAL PURPOSE’ 


Greenhouse 


Constructed of Imported Hard- 
wood in 6 complete sections, 
including the roof ; staging down 
eo on both sides and end; glass 24 oz. 
Size 10 ft. long x 7 ft. wide nadeadiaaaes 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 
New Fully Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application 
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Oak & Steel construction 


4, ensures 
tremendous strength 
and maximum light 


more and last a lifetime. ide 
¢ of types and sizes made in 
abricated units. Al) models 
extendible. Free 
Delivery. Erection 
Service and Deferred 
Terms arranged. 


DOUBLE'Z’ 


MODEL 


£19.15.0 


MODEL'D’ senses 


ExTENO 


8’ 2° wide. if dy 

Lengths from 

Leon-to’s and other 


models. Described in 
FREE illustrated catalogue JRH 


Gardens Planned 
Constructed 


We are equipped to execute every 
phase of landscape gardening 
down to supplying the smallest 
sundry items. Let us send you 
illustrations of our work. 


TENNIS COURTS — Con- 
structed for your private grounds. 
Ask for quotations and brochures. 


MAXWELL M. HART 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
*Phone Wokingham 1112-3 


OAK WORTH 


Scientifically designed to grow | 


| “Shave used Flexible Earth 
| and am delighted with the 
| result. 


OR WORN PLACES 


wYour PATHS 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT ? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be laid with 
ordinary garden tools. Each 
bag is a complete unit provid- 
ing a hard impervious surface 
ready for im- 
mediate use. 
Obtainable at 
your own local 
dealer or as 
below. 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


garden, “How on earth 
do you do it?” you will 
reply: ‘‘By using Flexible 
Earth. That way you can’t 
fail."" Hundreds of gar- 
deners have proved that 
this complete organic 
**soil structure" won- 
derfully invigorates ail 
plant growt 


PRODUCING 
WONDERFUL BLOOMS 


The plants are 
growing much better and 
are producing wonderful 
blooms. Please send me 
another hundredweight."’ 
—Mrs.E. L. 


Westfield 
Close, With- 


dean, 
Brighton, 6. 


Carriage paid nearest station or post paid home where 
possible. Cash with Order. Buy from your local dealer, 
or if in difficuley send a 1/- stamp and a large envelope 
for 48-page booklet explaining the secret of how to 
win prizes. 1/- refunded against subsequent order. 


| THE CORNISH FLEXIBLE EARTH Co. 


52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 “The Cornish Jungle,” 


' 228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN 8195. 
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Mushrooms by Post 


Perfectly packed, cultivated mush- 
rooms, complete with special 
recipes by Elizabeth Craig... . 


1 Ib. 6/-; 2ibs. 11/6; 3 Ibs. 16/6; 
4 lbs. 21s. Packing & Postage free. 


These are delicious mushrooms— 
freshly picked and will keep for days 
if desired. 


Lists of Bedding, Herbaceous and 
Rock Plants—all healthy, Yorkshire 
grown, from 


WILLIAM LORD (LEEDS) LTD. 


Polyanthus Nurseries, 
Wetherby Road, Bardsey, Nr. Leeds 


FUCHSIAS 


A comprehensive collection of 

75 varieties in all forms ; bush, 

pyramids and standards ; for 

immediate effect as shewn by 
us at the Chelsea Show. 


A fully descriptive Catalogue sent on 
application. 


L. R. RUSSELL, LTD. 


Richmond Nurseries, 
WINDLESHAM, SURREY. 


GLORIOUS 
WATER LILIES 


FOR POOLS OF MEDIUM SIZE 


GLORIOSA. Deep rose darkening to currant 
red; stamens orange. Deep green circular 
leaves. 12/6 each. 

JAMES BRYDON, AM. Goblet shaped 
carmine flowers, freely produced. Will flower 
in semi-shade. 15/- each. 

MARLIACEAALBIDA. Abundantly produced 
snow white flowers held just above the 
surface. 5/6 each. 

MARLIACEA CHROMATELLA, AM. Prim- 
rose yellow flowers, and green and brown 
marbled leaves. 12/6 each. 

WILLIAM FALCONER. Widely opened dark 
red flowers contrast vividly with the yellow 
anthers. Foliage dark and distinctive. 

17/6 each. 


These varieties ure perfectly hardy and will grow 
happily in anything from 12 to 24 inches of water. 
THE PLANTING SEASON IS SHORT. 
ORDER NOW FOR JUNE DELIVERY. 
PLEASE QUOTE RHS/6. 


Cash with order terms : add 2/6 only to all orders 
for carriage and packing. 


We grow many other varieties of hardy water 

lily, as well as a host of aquatic and waterside 

plants. Our descriptive catalogue is free on 
request. 


STEWARTS NURSERIES 
FERNDOWN DORSET 


LORD WOLMER’S 
FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are all grown on correct 
rootstocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
also BEECHES for Hedging. 


Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 


FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS. 
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FOR EVERY HAPPY & 


GLORIOUS OCCASION 


Look for the Winged 
Mercury Symbol 


You can say it with 


FLOWERS 


What nicer way of 
conveying greetings 

) than by a gift of 
beautiful flowers? 
Within a matter of 
hours, fresh, un- 
travelled flowers 

can be delivered 

anywhere in Gt. 
*L Britain, the 
Commonwealth and other 
countries of the free World 


via members of 


&} 


THE INTERNATIONAL Flowers - by-Wire Service 


Issued by INTERFLORA (Dept. R.H.S.), 


358/362 Kensington High Street, London, W. 14 


COBBLED 
TUBS 

12” x 12" 15/- 

Carriage 4/- 


* BRICKETTE 


13” x 13” 24/- 
» Carriage 5/- 
EASY TERMS 
AVAILABLE 


LUDGATE GARDENS - 


VASE seat (3 persons) 10 0 

40). “seat (4 persons) £6 00 
114° x 16° 40 Armchair £3 19 0 
* STAND Carriage 5/- each 


183” x 16” 40/- 
Carriage 8/- each 


68-74 LUDGATE HILL, 


* RUSTIC SEAT 


Peeled, stained and varnished, 
made from Selected Hardwood 


4’ seat (2 persons) £4 15 0 


* VASE & STAND 
COMPLETE 


TUBS (stone) 70/- Carriage 7/6 


* TREE TRUNK TUBS 
. 12” x 103” 15/- Carriage 4/- 
Write now to Dept. R.H.S. 


For full details of above, which is as shown at Chel- 
sea Flower Show, write for free 40 page cata- 
logue which also includes Frames, Cloches, Tools, 
Barrows, Rollers, Tubs, Hose, Window Boxes, 

° Summer Houses, Greenhouses, 
> ag Sheds, Mowers, in fact everything 
for the Garden. 


LONDON, 


—E.C.4 
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THE SECRETARY'S PAGE 
ANNOUNCEMENTS—JUNE AND JULY 


TuEspay, June 9 


I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 10 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, June 23 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 24 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


TUESDAY, June 30 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


Fripay, July 3 

II A.M. to 7 P.M. 
SATuRDAY, July 4 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, July 7 
12.30 P.M. to 6. P.M. 

Wepnespbay, July 8 
10 A.M, to 5 P.M. 


Shows 


Fortnightly Show. 
British National Carnation Society’s 
Competition. 
tris Society’s Competition. 


Fortnightly Show. 
Flowering Tree and Shrub Competition. 
- British Delphinium Society’s Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Society of Great 
Britain’s Competition. 


| National Sweet Pea Society’s Show. 


National Rose Society’s Show. 


(Fortnightly Show. 
Fruit and Vegetable Competition. 
Geranium Society’s Competition. 


British National Carnation Society’s 


Show (12 NOON to 8 P.M., and 10 A.M. 
to 5 P.M.). 
(187) G 
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Shows — continued 
Tuespay, July 28 
12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, July 29 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fortnightly Show. 


Lectures 


‘T'ugspAy, June g, at 3 P.M. “Mixed Shrub and Herbaceous Borders’”’ 
by THE HON. ROBERT JAMES. 

‘TuEsDAY, June 23, at 3 P.M. “New Roses” by MR. HARRY WHEATCROFT. 

Tuespay, July 7, at 3 p.M. “The Cultivation of Nomocharis” by 
MAJOR W. G. KNOX FINLAY. 

‘Turspay, July 28, at 3 p.m. “Hardy Plants for Cutting” by 
MRS. FRANCES PERRY. 


Demonstrations at Wisley— The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second or succeeding day being in each 
case a repetition of that given on the first. 

Fruit Garden 
July 1-2. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Flower Garden 


July 29-31. Vegetative Propagation of Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 

The Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress — The 
‘Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress, held in London in 
September, 1952, by the invitation of the British Government, was the 
first official International Horticultural Congress since 1938. In the 
interim much new knowledge became available, and at the 1952 
Congress many of the world’s leading research workers in horticulture 
contributed papers on their recent original work. These papers are 
being reported in full in the Congress Report, which will be published 
shortly and will be obtainable from The Secretary, price £2 4s. 9d., 
postage and packing included. For further details please see the 
advertisement elsewhere in this issue of the JOURNAL. 

Code of Nomenclature— ‘he revised version of the /nternational 
Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants is included in the report of 
the International Horticultural Congress. It is also available as a 
separate pamphlet, price 1s., postage 3d. 

The Horticultural Show Handbook For many years the 
Society’s publication Rules for Fudging has been the recognized work 
for the solution of problems connected with the framing and interpre- 
tation of horticultural show schedules and the judging of competitive 
exhibits. It has now been thoroughly revised and renamed The Horti- 
cultural Show Handbook. It contains, in addition to rules, suggestions 
for the guidance of organizers, schedule-makers, exhibitors and judges. 
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INVITED TRIALS, 1954-1955 


It should be consulted by all who have to do with horticultural shows. 
Price 2s., post free. 

Pruning Hardy Shrubs—This pamphlet has been revised by its 
author, Mr. A. Osborn, and the new edition is available. Price 1s., 
postage 3d. 

Saintpaulia Society—We have been asked to announce that the 
formation of a Saintpaulia Society is contemplated. Anyone interested 
should write direct to Mrs. M. F. Milsted at 5 Letcombe Avenue, 


Abingdon, Berks. 


INVITED TRIALS, 1954-1955 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry out during the 1954-1955 
season the following trials for which entries are invited. 


1954 
Vegetables 
Lettuce (overwintering varieties)—4 oz. of seed of each variety. 


Entries to be received not later than July 31, 1953. 
Flowers 
Primula malacoides (only varieties introduced since 1947). 
Primula sinensis (only varieties introduced since 1949). 
Sufficient seed of each variety to raise 60 plants. 
Entries to be received not later than June 30, 1953. 
Tulip, varieties and hybrids of 
Tulipa Fosteriana. 12 bulbs of each variety or hybrid. 
Entries to be received not later than August 31, 1953. 


1955 
Flowers 
Hemerocallis—3 plants of each variety. 
Entries to be received not later than March 31, 1954. 
Conditions for Entry to Trials 
1. All entries must be made on the appropriate form obtainable 
from The Director, ‘The Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Woking, Surrey. 
2. The entrant must certify on the form either: 
(a) that the variety or strain has been raised or developed by him; 
or (b) that the variety or strain was, or is about to be, introduced by 
him to British commerce. 
The entrant must also supply sufficient particulars of the history of the 
variety or strain to substantiate his certificate, but such particulars will 
not be published by the Society without the sender’s consent. 
3. Seeds and plants should not be sent until the entrant receives 
notification that his entries have been accepted. 
4. For each entry accepted a fee of ros. will be charged. 
5. No firm or person may send more than 10 varieties of any one 


kind of seed or plant. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 


N the past three notes from Wisley we have discussed Camellias and 
| Rhododendrons, two genera of plants which cannot be and are not 
grown by all our Fellows. This month we turn to a consideration of 
plants suitable for the herbaceous border which, in some form or other, 
is a feature of most gardens. June is the time of year when we see the 
start of the flowering season in the Wisley Herbaceous Borders and also 
in the many trials and collections of hardy herbaceous perennials situ- 
ated on the Floral Trial Grounds and elsewhere. 

Strictly speaking a hardy herbaceous border should contain only 
those plants that die down to the ground each autumn, survive the 
winter out of doors without protection and appear again the next year. 
Thus the use of Dahlias, Gladioli, early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
and annuals in the herbaceous border should not be encouraged 
although such plants do give a greater range of colour in the months of 
August and September when usually there is a preponderance of yellow 
flowers in the border. It is not proposed to discuss the many other 
herbaceous plants which are better situated in the rock garden or in the 
woodland garden. 

The family of plants which in all probability contributes most to the 
herbaceous border is the Compositae. At Wisley one of the first plants 
we notice in the front of the border is the North American Artemisia 
Ludovictana whose unbranched shoots with their white woolly leaves 
spring up from the ground in close formation and make a good foil for 
the many colours that are round about. Another useful North American 
plant for the front row is Rudbeckia speciosa whose flowers with orange- 
yellow rays surrounding a black-purple disk are open for such a long 
time. R. Sullivantu ‘Goldsturm’ is an improved form of R. speciosa, 
being considerably more free flowering and having longer ray florets. 
For the back of the border another Rudbeckia is R. ‘Herbstsonne’ whose 
brilliant yellow rays around a greenish disk are carried to a height of 
6 feet. As the name implies the plant is of continental origin and 
means “‘Autumn Sun.” It should not be corrupted to the meaningless 
‘Herbstone.’ Another cone flower which is often confused with Rud- 
beckta is Echinacea, an American genus of two species whose ray florets 
are always rosy or purple whilst those of Rudbeckia are yellow. 

Of Composites of medium height, Achillea filipendulina ‘Gold Plate’ 
with golden yellow flowers brightening the border from June to Septem- 
ber is the best of its type. If cut when fully open and hung upside down 
in a dry shed the flowers retain their yellow colour for many months and 
thus are excellent for winter decoration. The blue heads of the Hungar- 
ian Echinops bannaticus, the so-called ‘‘Globe Thistle,” are also most 
suitable for this purpose. 

A plant that should be in every herbaceous border is Helenium 
‘Moerheim Beauty.’ Raised about 1930 by the Dutch nurserymen 
(190) 
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Messrs B. Ruys, who have introduced so many valuable plants, it grows 
to a height of 4 feet and has large deep bronze-red flowers 3 inches 
in diameter. All the varieties of Chrysanthemum maximum are desirable 
subjects for the border, the white blooms 2-3 inches across and carried 
to varying heights, being produced over a long period. The variety 
‘Esther Read’ is best in the front and ‘Wirral Pride’ in the middle of the 
border. Both are very useful for cutting as are the flowers of Pyrethrum 
which is also a member of the genus Chrysanthemum, the garden forms 
being improvements of C’. roseum. One of the newer varieties is Pyreth- 
rum ‘Brendan’ whose bright cerise flowers are usually in evidence before 
May is out. Among other members of the Compositae for the middle 
and back of the border mention may be made of the Mediterranean 
Lactuca Bourgaet whose stout stems rise to a height of 6 feet and carry 
heads of lilac flowers, as well as of the varieties of the American //eltopsts 
scabra of which ‘Patula’ with chrome yellow frilled flowers and ‘Incom- 
parabilis’ with semi-double flowers of bright golden orange are two of 
the best. 

In the closely related family Campanulaceae, Campanula persictfolia 
“Telham Beauty’ has wonderful flowers of china blue which are twice 
the size of those of the type; there are also fine white-flowered seedlings 
and neither the blue nor the white flowers have lost anything in beauty 
and grace of form. There was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1816 
a plant under the name C. persicifolia var. ‘Maxima’ with flowers 
scarcely inferior to those of ‘Telham Beauty.’ Thus it is interesting to 
learn that forms of C. persicifolia equal to the best of to-day have been in 
cultivation for nearly a century and a half. Although C. persicifolia is 
well established in many localities in Great Britain, it is not really a 
native, its true home is Dalmatia. 

Also in this family is the Chinese “Balloon or Bell Flower,” Platy- 
codon grandiflorum, with flowers of blue or white. The form ‘Mariesii’ 
is now considered to be a slightly dwarfer form of grandiflorum growing 
to a height of only 18 inches. ‘This is a plant that does not like to be dis- 
turbed and so when the border is being replanted it should be by-passed. 

In the family Labiatae there are many good plants for the Herbaceous 
Border and perhaps the best known is Salvia superba, often incorrectly 
called S. virgata nemorosa. It was first grown at Kew at the beginning 
of the century and though its origin is unknown it is thought to be a 
hybrid of S. sylvestris and S. villicaulis, both of which are found growing 
together in South-Eastern Europe. It is a very good plant for a fairly 
dry position and is desirable not only for the flowers of violet-purple but 
also for the wine-coloured bracts which persist until autumn. As it is 
sterile it is the best propagated by soft-wooded cuttings taken in spring 
and placed in a cold frame. S. haematodes with light azure blue flowers 
hails from Greece, is of comparatively recent introduction and is well 
worth a place in the border; it is more or less a biennial and sets seed 
very freely. Although a native of Eastern South America, Brazil and 
Uruguay, SS. uliginosa is hardy in all except the coldest districts, but at 
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Wisley usually is given a light covering of bracken in winter. It grows 
up to 8 feet high and the gentian blue flowers appear in September and 
are thus later than those of S. x superba and S. haematodes. 

A useful plant for edging is Nepeta Mussina of gardens which is 
probably a hybrid between N. Mussinii and N. Nepetella and should be 
called N. x Faassentt. It is seen to great advantage on the Broad Walk 
where it sets off the bright discordant colours of the Dahlias. Although 
it is sterile, whereas N. Mussinit sets seed freely, the hybrid is altogether 
a more desirable plant and can be propagated by division or by cuttings 
in spring. Also a member of the Labiatae and ‘best placed in the front 
of the border and there providing a rosy crimson colour in late summer 
is Physostegia virginiana ‘Vivid.’ 

In the family Scrophulariaceae, a close ally of the Labiatae, are such 
important horticultural genera as Verbascum, Digitalis, Veronica and 
Penstemon. Of the herbaceous Veronicas, V. gentianoides, forming 
glossy-leafed free-tlowering mats, is always very pleasing with its light 
blue flowers well spaced on a spike that may be 18 inches long, while 
V’. exaltata reaches 4 feet in height and has flowers of very similar colour. 
Of the garden race of hybrid Penstemons, which are not always con- 
sidered to be fully hardy, we have P. ‘Garnet’ with deep red flowers that 
are carried on a stem 18 inches high from May to October. 

Not many members of the family Saxifragaceae are suitable for the 
herbaceous border but some of the more attractive, especially for a 
moister position, are the Astilbes with their small flowers borne in pro- 
fusion on spike-like panicles. Of the many hybrids raised by HERR 
ARENDS of Ronsdorf which are grouped under the name A. « Arendsii, 
mention may be made of ‘Fanal’ with panicles of bright red. ‘The genus 
Heuchera also belongs to this family and likewise prefers a position that 

does not dry out too readily. ‘The seventy or so species are natives of the 
North American continent, being distributed from Mexico almost to 
the Arctic. //. sanguinea with flowers of coral scarlet in the judgment of 
many is as good a plant as most of the hybrids and forms that are on the 
market. Not only are the flower panicles exceedingly light and graceful 
but the foliage is often conspicuously beautiful, particularly so in 
winter. 

In the Rosaceae there are those useful plants for the front of the 
border and for cutting, the Geums. G. ‘Mrs. Bradshaw’ is a fine double- 
flowered scarlet form of chiloense, while ‘Lady Stratheden’ is a double 
golden yellow variety. Sanguisorba obtusa, the generic name referring 
to the reputed styptic qualities of the plant, is taller growing than these 
and thus better placed in the middie of the border and was introduced 
from Japan by Messrs. Barr & Son in whose nursery it first flowered in 
1910. It is often known under the name Poterium obtusum. The pendent 
flowers of soft rosy pink are borne in short thick cylindrical tassels. 

The genera Clematis, C ‘imicifuga, Anemone, Thalictrum, Aconitum 
and Delphinium are all represented in the herbaceous border and all 
belong to the family Ranunculaceae. Although most species of Clematis 
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are climbing plants, there is one at least which is eminently suitable for 
the open garden. This is C. recta which has numerous fragrant white 
flowers carried on an erect stem 3-4 feet tall. The large white flowers 
of Anemone hupehensts var. alba are an excellent foil to the mauve ones 
of the species and are very useful in the late summer when white flowers 
are not much in evidence. This plant is very often misnamed A. 
japonica but the latter rarely sets seed whereas the Hupeh plant is 
abundantly fertile. 

Plants of delicate habit and decorative leaf are the Thalictrums and 
especially beautiful is 7. dipterocarpum, the specific name referring to 
the two-winged fruits. ‘The rosy mauve flowers with lemon yellow 
stamens are carried elegantly on a pyramidal panicle. 7. aquilegifolium, 
with three-winged fruits, is one of the easiest border perennials to grow 
and opens its greenish or white flowers with their mauvy purple stamens 
in June. 

Among the Monocotyledons the family Amaryllidaceae is represented 
by the genus . Alstroemeria. Of the many forms of A. aurantiaca, ‘Dover 
Orange’ is particularly good. Like Platycodon, Alstroemeria resents 
disturbance at the root and should not be transplanted more than is 
absolutely necessary. In the closely related family Liliaceae there is 
Hemerocallis, a much neglected genus in Great Britain. One or two repre- 
sentatives are seen in the Herbaceous Border while at the Pinetum end 
of the border and a little to the north will be found a planting of the older 
varieties. ‘The newer American varieties are not yet available in quantity 
in this country but it is hoped that some of them will be in the Gardens 
in the near future. Of the Lilies suitable for the perennial border the 
Madonna Lily, L. candidum, unfolding its pearly white flowers in June, 
takes pride of place. ‘The variable L. pardalinum is also excellent; in its 
true form it has bright orange-red flowers with large purple spots on 
the lower half but there are many variations on this theme, some with 
more yellow ground colour and others with fewer spots. 

On this question of plants suitable for the herbaceous border it must 
not be forgotten that the trials of flowers at Wisley provide a useful 
living catalogue of the many varieties of Anthemis, Bearded Iris, Core- 
opsis, Delphinium, Garden Pink, Lupin, Michaelmas Daisy, Paeony, 
Scabious and Solidago. ‘These are the permanent trials and collections, 
but periodically invited trials of other hardy herbaceous plants are held 
so that in the course of time it is possible to see a great range of plants 
growing under similar conditions. 

It is not possible, nor for that matter desirable, in an article of this 
nature to mention more than one or two varieties that are growing in 
the trials. In the Delphinium trial the varieties are divided into two 
groups; in the tall-growing Elatum section ‘Charles F. Langdon,’ 
medium blue with conspicuous black eye, and ‘Blackmore’s Glorious,’ 
a light mauve shaded pale blue with large white eye, are outstanding; 
whilst of the Belladonna types, which are not so tall and in these days 
of labour shortage not so troublesome to grow for they do not require 
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so much staking, ‘Wendy,’ a gentian blue, and ‘Blue Bees,’ a clear pale 
blue are two of the most popular varieties. 

The present-day Lupin owes its very important place in the garden 
to the work of the late MR. RUSSELL and of the varieties in the trial two of 
the most free-flowering are ‘Blushing Bride,’ an ivory white, and 
“Thundercloud,’ a deep violet blue self. Flowering at much the same 
time as the Lupins are the Bearded Irises, the trial of which is conducted 
in the borders on either side of the Lavender Walk which connects the 
frame yard with the terrace. In one of these, the Award of Merit 
Border, are collected the best of these Irises, which have received awards 
in previous years. ‘White City,’ a large-flowered white raised in England, 
and ‘Helen McGregor,’ an ethereal light blue raised in America and 
considered by many to be ‘‘A Queen of Irises” are two varieties of par- 
ticular note. In addition to the Bearded Iris trial there is the invited 
trial of the varieties of /ris stbirica which may be seen at the greenhouse 
end of the Apple Walk. 

The plants mentioned in this note are in large measure a personal 
choice. Clearly it must be left to each individual visitor to make his own 
selection of plants from the Herbaceous Border, the Trials and other 
parts of the Gardens. 


SMALL HARDY BULBS 
R. G. Walter 


(Lecture given on April 14, 1953; THE HON. LEWIS PALMER tn the Chair.) 


MuST, of course, give a liberal interpretation of the subject of this 
| talk, grouping together loosely as ‘‘bulbs’”’ what are more academi- 
cally known as bulbs, corms and tubers. Hardiness is a relative term and 
size is in the eye of the beholder. If, therefore, I restrict my observations 
mainly to those items which can normally be found in a good compre- 
hensive catalogue of miscellaneous hardy bulbs, I shall avoid whetting 
appetites which cannot readily be satisfied and if, further, I eschew 
generally the bewildering and rapidly increasing range of garden hybrid 
bulbs, we shall find that this rather large subject is confined within its 
proper boundaries. 

It is perhaps rather refreshing, after the annual struggle to keep 
abreast of the new varieties in Daffodils, Tulips, Gladioli, and now even 
in Lilies, to realize that hybridists have not been so busy among the 
bulbs of lesser stature. Indeed the vast majority of their varietal forms 
are of chance origin either in nature or in gardens and comparatively few 
have been deliberately evolved. These little bulbs have a never-failing 
appeal. Is this because there has been no suspicion of “‘line-breeding”’ 
which—dare I say it—threatens to destroy the allure of the Daffodil, 
Iris, and Delphinium? I like bulbs. They are clean and satisfying to 
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handle, easy to plant and easy to dig up. They behave well and have 
a decent way of life, settling down and reproducing themselves without 
fuss. Furthermore, it is among these little bulbs that we find material 
for a matchless yet delicate display during the cold months when little 
else is in flower, and it is to these that we canso often turn to find some 
form of beauty which will flourish in some uncompromising position 
where little else will thrive. 

Take, for instance, the humble Winter Aconite, Eranthis hyemalis. 
Many an arid slope underneath trees could show a torrent of these 
golden-yellow flowers bedecking the bare ground late in the winter. A 
larger species, EF. cilicica, has paler flowers and bronzy foliage and 
possibly is less attractive. Both propagate themselves so freely from 
seed as to become, in some gardens, almost troublesome weeds. ‘These 
two species have been crossed, the result being a very vigorous growing, 
very large-flowered Winter Aconite, especially suitable for the rock 
garden because the flowers are sterile and never set seed. When estab- 
lished, it will grow into a handsome specimen bearing a number of large 
clear yellow flowers. From this cross two distinct varieties appeared, 
the one called EF. Tubergeniana and the other, somewhat later and 
a much deeper yellow, named F£. Tubergentana ‘Guinea Gold.’ 
Both are supreme winter-flowering rock-garden plants. All the Chiono- 
doxas are also excellent for under-tree planting, thriving even in the 
shade of Beech or Evergreen trees, which is true of very few plants. 
But of these more anon. Particularly useful for all sorts of shady, awk- 
ward positions are the Snowdrops and none of the many varieties is 
more suitable for naturalizing in woodland and wild places than the 
Common Snowdrop, Galanthus nivalis. ‘There are, however, many other 
species and varieties and it is possible to have some or other Snowdrop 
blossoming in your garden from October till April. ‘To mention a few only, 
G. nivalis Imperati, from Southern Italy is very fine, tall and early flower- 
ing. G. plicatus, the Crimean Snowdrop, with broad, deep green leaves 
and large globular flowers, comes soon after. G. Elwestt from 
Asia Minor is also large and very handsome. Unlike other Snowdrops, 
it needs a hot, dry position; never plant it in grass. Finest of all and 
growing nearly a foot high is the ‘Straffan’ variety, considered by that 
great authority, MR. E. A. BOWLES, to be the most beautiful of all Snow- 
drops. It is a nivalis form said to have come from the Crimea, Certain 
types of G. nivalis indigenous to Greece flower in the autumn, 
but I do not think that any of these are readily obtainable at present. 
Snowdrops all need early planting and should be in the ground by 
September at the latest. The very best time for transplanting is actually 
when they are in flower though I fear that this is too often impracticable. 
Very closely related to Galanthus is Leucojum, the Snowflake. ‘These, 
too, prefer very early planting, the spring Snowflake, Leucojum vernum, 
being far more attractive than the later and much coarser L. aestivum. 
The pure white, crinoline-like flowers, each segment tipped with green, 
have not the icy chastity of the Snowdrop but have a friendly sweet 
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scent, a quality oddly lacking in most of these smaller bulbs. L. vernum 
Vagneri is a tall, robust form from Austria, bearing twin flowers and var. 
carpathicum is equally beautiful with yellow-tipped segments. All are 
very easy, preferring a rich, moist soil in a cool position. 

Other bulbs ideal for naturalizing in sh: idy situations are the Ery- 
throniums, dwarf Cyclamen and many forms of Anemone. ‘The Ery- 
throniums, or Dog’s Tooth Violets, form a beautiful group, flowering 
in early spring. In nature they are found in light woodland or copses 
and become readily colonized in similar conditions in this country. 
They have a pleasant habit of seeding themselves about, and I know of 
no lovelier little plant for naturalizing in the woodland. ‘The European 
species, Erythronium Dens-canis, beautiful though it is with its nodding 
Lily-like flowers in shades of white, mauve, or rose is far surpassed by 
its North American cousins which to my mind are among the most 
delicately graceful of all flowers. Of these the forms of EF. revolutum 
are supreme with 10-inch stems bearing large white, pink, or deep 
rose flowers over silver mottled foliage. FE. californicum is also very 
fine, with creamy-white flowers. I have known it nearly 18 inches 
high. FE. tuolumnense is gay with clear deep yellow flowers and is 
the only member of its family with unmottled leaves, a lustrous 
bright green. All the Erythroniums make fine rock-garden plants but 
the American species are unfortunately becoming scarce. Round the 
bases of trees, even below conifers, plant groups of the dwarf Cyclamen. 
These extremely pretty, very hardy little plants will naturalize readily 
in well-drained positions, given an occasional handful of bone-meal 
where large trees tend to impoverish the soil. It is surprising how they 
will seed themselves about. ‘The most popular and useful is C. neapoli- 
tanum, pink or white. It flowers in autumn with the greatest freedom 
producing, a little later, a low carpet of handsome silver-marbled leaves 
which persist well into the following year, forming a lovely groundwork 
for groups of such early spring-flowering bulbs as Snowdrops and 
Grape Hyacinths. My own favourite is the deliciously sweet-scented 
Cyclamen europaeum. Its deep rose flowers are produced in late summer, 
autumn or spring, according to location, and its silver-zoned leaves are 
almost evergreen. I have a vivid memory of a wooded hill-side in 
Carinthia carpeted with thousands of this little Cyclamen interspersed 
with deep, sapphire-blue sprays of Willow Gentian. The brilliant 
Cyclamen coum and C. vernum are charming miniatures for the rock 
garden, flowering from Christmas to March and the inter-marriage of 
these two species has given us C. * Atkinsii with rather larger flowers 
in pale rose or white. C. Roh/fsianum is a fragrant, deep crimson species 
from N. Africa, rather scarce. 

For the past two or three weeks our Kent and Sussex woods have 
been carpeted with countless thousands of Wood Anemones. Anemone 
nemorosa is not, except for the purposes of this lecture, a bulb or even a 
tuber. It is a slender, angular rootstock. But I cannot exclude from 
these notes two most beautiful forms—‘Robinsoniana’ with large and 
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lovely flowers of pale lavender, wide-petalled with a central boss of 
golden anthers, and ‘Royal Blue,’ the richest, deepest, clear sky- 
blue. Replace our native white wilding with these. They are just as 
easily grown in any moist-or woodland soil and what beauties they 
are. A. apennina and A. blanda have tuberous rhizomes and like a 
warm, well-drained soil in partial shade, where they will flower profusely 
in March. Both increase rapidly by self-sown seedlings—a welcome 
habit as they could never be termed invasive nuisances. ‘Those who 
have seen the great carpets of the deep blue A. blanda Ingramit in 
COLONEL STERN’S garden at Highdown would hardly believe that these 
wide stretches all came from six little rhizomes planted less than thirty 
years ago. There are white and rose-coloured forms of both A. apennina 
and A. blanda, but they are inferior to the blues. 

Spring’s dominant colour scheme is yellow, white and green but 
many of the little bulbs furnish us with a wealth of blues in many tones 
and shades and these can be applied to the spring picture with a lavish 
brush. There are, for instance, the Scillas, which contribute a wide 
range of blues and lavenders, as well as pale pink, rose and white. We 
all know the early Scilla bifolia and S. sibirica, of which the best form is 
var. ‘atrocoerulea, commonly known as ‘Spring Beauty,’ one of the finest 
of all pure blue flowers. Less well known, however, is S. Tubergentana, 
avery, very good plant with many-flowered 5-inch spikes of palest 
delicate china-blue flowers, almost milk-white, with a darker turquoise 
stripe down the centre of each petal. S. amethystina is another newish 
introduction from Dalmatia with large, closely packed heads of rich, 
clear blue, bell-shaped flowers in late May. ‘The larger forms of Scilla, 
of the Bluebell type, come rather beyond the scope of this lecture so I 
will not mention them other than to comment that the newer forms of 
S. campanulata are all first-class garden plants. I recommend them to 
you all wherever your garden is. 

Chionodoxa is closely related to Scilla. These bloom very early, 
very soon after the Snowdrops and like the Snowdrops they will flourish 
in odd, shady, difficult corners, as well as fully in the open. They will 
thrive and increase when planted in grass if it is not too coarse and 
they are charming in the rock garden. Chionodoxa Luciliae and C. 
sardensts are well known for their vivid blue but must be seen in a dense 
mass to get their full beauty. There are good pink and white forms of 
C. Luciliae, the best and largest of which is ‘Pink Giant,’ much taller than 
the type. C. gigantea is, I think, the most charming of all, with large, 
upstanding, soft lilac-blue flowers. ‘There is a very pretty, snow-white 
form of this, too, not often seen. This spring I have had in flower a form 
received as C’. gigantea grandiflora, which is very distinct, not larger than 
the type but with much broader petals and considerably brighter and 
richer in colour. 

Two other closely related groups of blue-flowered bulbs are Hya- 
cinthus and Muscari, the Grape Hyacinths. Make special note of 
Muscanit Tubergenianum, a very free-flowering species from Persia, of 
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recent introduction. It grows 8 inches high, with a close-packed head of 
flowers, the unopened buds at the top of the spike being light turquoise- 
blue, opening in the lower half to deep sky-blue. ‘These beautifully con- 
trasting shades have earned it the name of the ‘Oxford and Cambridge’ 
Muscari. It is a first-rate garden plant. MJ. armeniacum, the largest 
and boldest of the true Grape Hyacinths, with deep, cobalt-blue flowers, 
has a pretty garden form named ‘Cantab,’ much paler in colour, shorter 
and later. Very distinct is the Feather Hyacinth, Muscart comosum 
monstrosum, which produces in late May large, feathery, plume-like 
heads of soft violet-blue. It has been grown in English gardens for well 
over 300 years yet I have often heard it admired as something new and 
strange. Hyacinthus amethystinus is a most delightful little bulb, very 
graceful, with close, conical heads of frilled, light blue bells. ‘The white 
form, too, is good. 

The three largest and most important families of dwarf spring- 
flowering bulbs are undoubtedly Crocus, Narcissus and Tulipa. Crocus, 
of course, includes many fine autumn and winter-flowering species and 
the genus as a whole cannot be more than just touched on in the course 
of a short lecture. Of the eighty or so known species there are easily 
available at least thirty, ignoring the many botanical forms and seedling 
varieties which more than double this number, so that Crocuses may 
really be had in flower from September to April without a break. ‘They 
are extremely easy to grow and I cannot think of anything comparable 
which will give you more flowers per bulb. Seek out a good list and 
make your own selection, then plant them in as wide a variety as you 
can afford on the rock garden, in short grass, at the foot of shrubs, at the 
edges of borders. ‘Their requirements are simply a sunny exposure and 
well-drained, gritty soil. You must include, for the autumn, C. spectosus 
in shades from white to deep violet-blue (Fig. 64), zonatus, ochroleucus, 
pulchellus and longiflorus; for the winter, Imperatt, laevigatus, biflorus 
Weldent, ancyrensis; for early spring, chrysanthus, particularly the forms 
‘E. A. Bowles,’ ‘Moonlight,’ and ‘W arley White,’ etruscus, susianus minor, 
Siebert, Tomasinianus, aureus and versicolor picturatus. One species 
follows another to provide a sequence of flowers from October, right 
through the dark days, till March, when the large, and by comparison, 
gross Dutch Crocuses appear. What family of bulbs or, indeed, of any 
other plants could give us more? Make full use of what they offer and 
plant them as lavishly as you may wherever you wa!k round the garden, 
where you approach the house, where you can glimpse them as you 
stand at the kitchen window, or sit to pay your Income Tax. 

‘The miniature Daffodils are more particularly subjects for the rock 
garden: indeed, the very small species are hardly suited for growing 
anywhere else. All are very hardy and, in nature, are found in moun- 
tains, alpine pastures and cool pine woods, a great number being natives 
of Spain, Portugal, S. France, and N.W. Africa. Hybrids between the 
species are very easily raised and have resulted in some very attractive, 
dainty little flowers which we all have now become accustomed to seeing 
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well exhibited at our Shows here every spring. A good point about 
these little Daffodils is that they reach flowering size within three years 
of seed sowing, which is more than one can say for the large-flowered 
Daffodils. There are others better qualified than I, and less bewildered, 
to discuss these tiny hybrids, but of the species I would always find a 
place on the rock garden for the ‘Angel’s Tears Daffodil,’ N. triandrus; 
for that minute Trumpet Daffodil, N. asturtensis ow and the rather 
larger N. nanus; the ‘Hoop Petticoat Daffodil,’ N. bulbocodium, and 
its lovely sulphur- coloured variety citrinus, and the stil lovelier, though 
scarce, variety monophyllus with snow-white flowers: also N. canalicu- 
latus, a miniature white-and-gold polyanthus Narcissus with a ravishing 
scent. An exquisite trio of pygmy Jonquils are N. juncifolius, rupicola, 
and the pure white Watieri—none of them over 4 inches high. As a 
general prescription for these small species a peaty soil, cool and moist, 
is the best. N. triandrus and its varieties thrive vigorously in almost pure 
peat. N. cyclamineus, of course, should be included in the rock-garden 
collection, but it is a species par excellence for broad plantings in wood- 
land or short grass wherever it is very damp. It is wonderfully natural- 
ized at Wisley in such conditions. In its native home in Portugal it shows 
a strong partiality for wet, marshy locations. High in the list of bulbs for 
naturalizing is also our own wild Daffodil, N. Pseudo-Narcissus and the 
plant commonly grown under the name N. /obularis which, incident- 
my is the earliest Daffodil to bloom. In any border for small plants 

N. Fonquilla should find a home. Less than a foot high, it has the true 
unipellt charm that the larger hybrid Jonquils lack. Its beautiful 

natural double form, known as ‘Queen Anne’s Jonquil’ should also be 
planted if only for its intoxicatingly delicious scent. ‘Queen Anne’s 
Double Daffodil,’ N. evstettensis (syn. capax plenus), is a very choice and 
rather scarce little plant of obscure origin with beautiful double creamy- 
yellow flowers formed like a six-pointed star. N. Johnstonii is a natural 
hybrid which occurs in the Pyrenees with delicate, pale lemon-yellow 
trumpet flowers. Collectors send us stock of so-called Johnstomi every 
year, almost invariably spurious, but efforts must be relentlessly main- 
tained to procure the true stock as it is a lovely plant. ‘Two garden 
hybrids are worthy of special note among the smaller bulbs: ‘W. P. 
Milner,’ a very graceful little Trumpet Daffodil with small, drooping, 
sulphur-coloured flowers, 8 inches high, and ‘Hawera,’ a lemon-yellow 
Triandrus Hybrid. 

As for the Tulips, here we have a gamut of brilliance among the 
species and their varieties. Many of them, though of small stature, have 
flowers enormous enough to disqualify them for this lecture. ‘The real 
dwarfs, however, provide great variety both in form and in colour and 
these alone could supply material for a lengthy dissertation. Though 
in general they are easy to grow, two rules should be followed. ‘The 
soil must be well-drained and should contain lime. ‘The foliage should 
be encouraged by good cultivation to develop and grow luxuriantly and 
protected against damage until it dies away naturally. This is important 
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with all bulbs but particularly so with Tulips. Do not plant the bulbs 
before November. The earliest species to flower is Tulipa biflora, with 
several small, starry, white, gold and green flowers on each stem, but 
perhaps too insignificant to place anywhere else than on a sunny ledge 
in the rock garden. Others for the rock garden are 7. Celstana (syn. 7. 
persica) which opens its flowers to form flat, sweet-scented, yellow stars 
on 5-inch stems in May; 7. dinifolia, with the most intense, sealing-wax 
scarlet flower of perfect shape and its near-albino form 7. Batalinii, a 
lovely soft yellow. 7. Maximowtczii is similar to 7. inifolta except in its 
foliage. 7. saxatilis is a 12-inch beauty from Crete with flat, cup- 
shaped pale lilac flowers with large yellow bases. It is a little tricky to 
induce to flower, being stoloniferous and addicted to wandering under- 
ground. Either lift the bulbs annually, ripen them well and replant in 
rich soil or do the reverse by leaving them undisturbed in extremely 
stony soil in a confined pocket. [Either method carries a modicum of 
success. 7°. Clusiana is the most graceful of all Tulips, but, unfortu- 
nately, it does not flower any too freely in this country, though a good 
display can be assured at least the first season after planting by procur- 
ing bulbs which have been grown and well ripened in the south of France 
where they are grown very extensively for cutting (Fig. 65). It should 
be planted deeply in well-drained soil in a warm sheltered position and 
should be left undisturbed. Very closely allied to 7. Clusiana, but half 
the size, is the Himalayan 7. stellata chrysantha, brilliant yellow with 
a rose-red back. The bulbs, even those of flowering size, are very small: 
an excellent plant for the rock garden. A very closely related quartette 
of very dwarf species from Asia Minor are 7. Aucheriana, humilis, 

pulchella and vtolacea, all 3 to 4 inches high with cup-like flowers open- 
ing wide and star-like in the sunshine—the first named in rose-pink, the 
others in tones of lilac to petunia-purple. ‘They flower very early and 
if planted in the rock garden—scree is best—it is worth while protecting 
the flowers with small panes of glass. All are admirable subjects for the 
alpine house. 7. Kaufmanniana, the so-called “Water-lily Tulip” 

from Turkestan, is a very variable species and the various forms have 

been intercrossed and also crossed with 7. Gretgii to produce an attrac- 

tive group of very early-flowering ‘Tulips of great garden value. Among 

the natural forms and garden seedlings the varieties ‘aurea,’ ‘coccinea,’ 

‘Brilliant’ and ‘Gaiety’ are dwarf and retain the unspoiled charm of the 

species while the hybrids all have an extremely well-bred air and several 

of them have obtained high awards following Wisley trials. The Kauf- 

manmiana X Greigii varieties have mostly been named after musicians 

and are known collectively as 7. < harlemensis. The variety ‘Josef Kafka’ 

is dwarf and possibly the best of all but the majority are rather too large 

to be considered among “‘small bulbs.” 

One of the most popular of all small bulbs is Iris reticu/ata, with its 

deep violet flowers in February and March. There are several varieties 

and seedling forms ranging from pale blue to reddish-purple but none 

of them, to my mind, has the charm of the type. In the same section 
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come J. Bakeriana, a tiny flower of lavender, indigo and white which 
opens three weeks before J. reticulata, the bright yellow I. Danfordiae and 
the sky-blue J. histriotdes (Fig. 67). All are very hardy and remarkably 
weatherproof, increasing freely given a sunny position and light, gritty 
soil. 

Comparatively few of the many known species of Fritillaria are 
easily established in our British gardens though our native ’. Meleagris 
ranks very high among bulbs for naturalizing. It thrives in most soils, 
in sun or light shade, in grassland and woodland. It seeds itself freely, 
a large proportion of the self-sown seedlings reverting to albino forms. 
F’. acmopetala from Syria is another easily grown species growing about 
15 inches high. The bronzed green bells, shining yellow within, are 
handsome enough in a suspiciously masculine manner. F. verticillata 
is a vigorous grower of 18 inches or so with greenish white flowers 
speckled with purple. 

Many of the Garlics, a very large family, have very attractive flowers 
in early summer; furthermore, they flourish even in a poor soil. Adlium 
narcissiflorum is one of the most attractive, about 9 inches high with 
loose heads of deep pink bells. A. Murrayanum is another good pink 
species not widely enough known. A. caeruleum has rounded heads of 
deep sky-blue flowers on slender, 18-inch stems. A. sphaerocephalum 
has ruby-crimson flower-heads, also 1} to 2 feet high, while A. neapoli- 
tanum bears its white flowers in loose, graceful scapes. A. Ostrowskyanum 
and A. Farreri are good rock-garden plants. Many are unusual and 
decorative as cut flowers and I like to use them for this purpose in 
association with the Brodiaeas, another genus strangely neglected in our 
gardens. ‘These are natives of W. America, hardy in this country. 
B. laxa with wide umbels of deep purple-blue flowers, the white 
B. peduncularis, the yellow, black-veined B. ixtoides and the lilac B. 
Bridgesii always appeal to those who like uncommon flowers. All four 
mentioned are easy enough in well-drained soil and full sun. 

To conclude with three autumn flowerers: Lapeyrousia (Anomotheca) 
cruenta is an exceptionally pretty little plant for the rock garden or 
sunny border in light, warm soil where it will produce 6-inch Mont- 
bretia-like sprays of carmine-scarlet, purple-blotched flowers in August 
and September. Merendera Bulbocodium, like a miniature Colchicum, 
produces leafless stems 3 to 4 inches high bearing starry lilac flowers in 
late September. Finally Sternbergia lutea, said to be the scriptural Lily 
of the Field, is a first-class hardy bulb producing in late autumn brilliant 
yellow flowers like large Crocuses with long-persistent tufts of bright 
deep green leaves. 
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HORTICULTURE AS A THERAPY 


Donald P. Watson 
[B.S.A. (Toronto), M.Sc. (London), Ph.D. (Cornell)| 


and H. B. Tukey 
[B.S., M.S. (linots), Ph.D. (Chicago)}| 
(Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A.) 


HE housewife who has propagated a Begonia or an African Violet 
from a single leaf, who has anxiously watched the plant take shape, 
and who has cherished the opening of each new petal, may be unaware 
of any influence on her daily life. ‘The man who grows a shapely Apple 
tree in the backyard, who watches the buds break in the spring, who 
smells the flowers, and feels and enjoys the fruit, may not appreciate 
that he is richer than his neighbour, who has never possessed a tree for 
a friend. And the person who is confined to his bed for many months 
and who has become despondent and unwilling to help himself, may 
not realize that it was the interest demanded by a rapidly growing plant 
at the bedside that provided his hold on life. Yet, in a noisy, busy world, 
where deadlines must be met and prompt schedules kept, and where 
great pressure is a constant companion, horticulture can function as a 
safety valve for society. For those who have long known the fascination 
of growing plants and have experienced the complete command which 
they exert over mental and physical powers, it is difficult to understand 
why an organized programme of horticulture as a therapy is necessary. 

Those who understand these values in plants can take ful! advantage 
of them, but those who do not know and who desire to know must be 
shown by others. This is the reason for an organized approach to the 
development of horticulture as a therapy. Horticultural therapy is not 
thought of as a new therapy. It is merely a tool to supplement the 
already existing forms ot therapy. 

Horticulture has a broad appeal. It may be practised in the home, 
in the garden, in hospitals, and in convalescent homes. It has great 
elasticity. It may be practised extensively and expensively or intensively 
and with modest means. Probably its greatest value as a therapy is in 
the form of preventive medicine. Because of the wonder and mystery 
that surround the germination of seeds and the growth of plants, there 
is special intrigue for children. With intérests captured at an early age, 
appreciation is established which may contribute substantially to the 
weighing of true values and satisfaction of life in later years. 

The shaping of a programme in horticultural therapy and the 
mechanics of its operation will depend upon facilities and the needs of 
the patient, and must be in accordance with the prescribed medical 
programme. The suggestions which follow do not constitute an ex- 
haustive study of such a programme, but they have been found helpful 
and suggestive to others. 
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PLANT GROWTH 

Seed Germination—Many patients have found much interest in 
observing the germination of seeds and the development of seedlings. 
Half fill a glass tumbler with any rapidly-growing large flower or 
vegetable seed. Fill the rest of the tumbler with paper towelling, forced 
into the tumbler until it is quite tight. Fill the tumbler with lukewarm 
water and let stand at room temperature. Observe the swelling of the 
seeds and the pressure exerted on the paper towelling as it is forced up 
and above the top of the tumbler. 

As soon as the seeds have germinated and the primary root (radicle) 
and the primary shoot (plumule) appear, the seeds may be transferred 
to damp paper towelling and kept in a saucer for further observation 
of growth of the seedling. A hand lens will be found useful. Some of 
the seeds may be transferred to a tumbler filled with moist vermiculite 
(expanded mica), and so placed in the tumbler that they may be 
observed through the glass. 

Some seeds, such as Okra, Sweet Clover and Alfalfa, may be very 
slow to germinate because water does not easily penetrate the hard seed 
coat. Such seed may be exposed to warm, moist conditions for a week, 
and then touched with the point of a hot needle so that the seed coat is 
broken and the water can penetrate. 

Propagation—Propagation of some plants from leaf and stem cuttings 
is very easily done. Insert the cuttings through holes made in a card- 
board which fits the top of a glass tumbler filled with water. Let the tips 
of the stems protrude about half an inch into the water in the tumbler. 
In this way roots can be produced on African Violet, Geranium and 
some Begonia leaves with little difficulty. Similarly, roots can be grown 
on stems of Willow, Coleus, Geranium and Tomato. Willow will root 
more satisfactorily in the later winter and early spring months. ‘The 
other plants will root at almost any time. 

Many modifications of this rooting practice may be made to suit the 
conditions and the accessories available. A propagation chamber may 
be made in a small plastic- or glass-covered container (such as used for 
storing butter and food “‘left overs’). ‘These containers are inexpensive, 
light weight, tight, and convenient to handle. Use at least 14 inch of 
damp vermiculite in the bottom of the container. Leaves are also easily 
rooted in a ball of damp Sphagnum Moss that has been enclosed in a 
piece of plastic film. It is important to make sure that the film is of a 
type which is impervious to moisture, yet through which the air will pass. 

Bulb Culture—Bulbs of Narcissus, Hyacinth and Crocus will grow 
quite rapidly and produce flowers in a shallow container if they are 
steadied in place with small stones or pebbles. The stones should cover 
the lower two-thirds of the bulbs, and water should be kept at this level 
at all times. During the first two weeks of growth, roots will develop 
most rapidly if the bulbs are kept in a dark room where the temperature 
is about 60° F. After this period they should be exposed to as much 
sunlight as is available, and kept at room temperature. In all of the 
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procedures for plant growth where light is necessary, an electric light 
bulb may substitute or supplement sunlight from a window. 


PLANT IDENTIFICATION 

The identification of plants by both common and scientific names is not 
difficult and appeals to many patients who have considerable time on 
their hands. In fact, some patients are much more interested in this 
type of horticulture than in the actual growing of the plant. 

It is best to have a collection of properly labelled living plants. 
Common house plants are suitable, and frequently garden clubs and 
other service organizations are very happy to help build up the collec- 
tion. Cut flowers are also useful. If it is not possible to obtain a col- 
lection of foliage plants or of fresh flowers, they can be preserved in a 
mixture of 50 ml. of g5 per cent. alcohol, 50 ml. of formaldehyde and 
5 ml. of acetic acid. In fact, there is no limit to the range of interesting, 
seasonal material available throughout the year from greenhouse, 
garden, field, wood and stream. 

Similarities and family associations are a logical step in identification. 

Close examination of Lily, Tulip and Daffodil flowers, for example, 

shows the relationship of these plants to one another in number and 
arrangement of flower parts. Likewise, flower relationships can be 
shown between a Rose and an Apple Blossom, Cherry and Peach 
flowers, or a ‘Tomato and a Potato blossom. With an elementary botany 
book many patients are able to study the material for themselves and 
gain great satisfaction from their own accomplishments. 

The study of key plants and the keying of plants is still another step. 
Keys are available for almost every geographical location and group of 
plants. Some deal solely with dormant woody plant material, others 
with leaves, and so on. The field is very attractive and the limits are 
never reached, or the possibilities fully explored. 

Herbs for the Blind—Herbs are very interesting to blind patients and 
offer many possibilities. An ideal arrangement is an accessible outdoor 
herb garden planted on a sloping terrain so that the plants are about 
waist high. ‘The patients can then follow along a hand rail with one 

hand and reach over a grass slope to feel and smell the foliage of each 
plant. Labelling should, of course, be in Braille (Fig. 68). If it is not 
possible to have a collection of herbs out of doors in a garden, they may 

be grown as pot plants and used inside in a similar manner. 


FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 

Cut Flowers—Patients with an artistic touch find flower arrange- 
ment a useful attraction. Not infrequently, large flower arrangements 
are sent to hospitals and must be dismantled and rearranged for hospital 
use. Among the occupational therapists, there is frequently one person 
who can assist with this work and at the same time instruct ambulatory 
patients. 

A variety of vases and flower containers is necessary, and certain 
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other equipment is essential, such as chicken wire, “styrafoam,” and 
various devices for holding the flowers in position. Excellent books are 
available on the subject of flower arrangement, which the patient can 
use as his desires dictate. 

Button Gardens —An adaptation of flower arrangement is the button 
garden. For this, large buttons up to 2 inches in diameter are used. 
Small specimens of dried flowers are arranged and affixed to the buttons 
with a quick-drying transparent cement. ‘This practice requires con- 
siderable skill and manual dexterity as well as an adequate collection of 
dried flowers from which to make selections. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 

Books, moving pictures, lectures, and demonstrations on the many 
phases of horticultural activity must not be overlooked. Some of the 
best books for patients are those on gardening and elementary horti- 
culture. Excellent motion pictures are available, some with time-lapse 
photography which show the slow development of plant parts. These 
are intriguing and valuable in supplementing a programme dealing with 
plant growth. It may be advisable to select a lecturer from a local garden 
club or horticultural society, a local florist, or some amateur enthusiast 
who has experienced a great satisfaction from his horticultural activity. 
In many places a patient has been able to help others by preparing 
a talk or demonstration on some particular phase in which he has 
become accomplished. 


OUTDOOR GARDENING 
All types of garden work can be adapted to the needs of the physically 
and mentally handicapped. The opportunities are so apparent that they 
need hardly be recorded here. One point should be emphasized, how- 
ever, namely, that a large area is not necessary. One may garden as little 
or as much as he desires, in an elementary or in an advanced manner, 
and for short periods of a few days or for one or more seasons. Competi- 
tive flower and vegetable gardens have been used to good advantage at 
mental hospitals for developing a feeling of individual accomplishment. 
Hoeing and raking are good for the strengthening of muscles in dis- 
abled arms. A small, easily controlled, self-propelled lawn mower will 
give exercise to the legs, and at the same time will provide motivation 
and co-ordination. Electric mowers are especially good (Fig. 69). 
Training in accurate labelling of plants and in imrnaculate main- 
tenance of lawns, flower borders and edges is ideal. The opportunity to 
produce one’s own fruit, flower, or vegetable in an attempt to reach 
perfection in the science and art of growing is of immense value. 


GREENHOUSE GARDENING 

Greenhouse gardening requires elaborate accommodations and 
is, therefore, not always feasible. Where greenhouse facilities are avail- 
able, however, greenhouse gardening has been found to be extremely 
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useful for certain patients. During the winter months, the greenhouse 
becomes a substitute or supplement to garden work. 

Indoor work is different to outdoor work and may be most useful for 
patients who must be kept in a warm environment. It must be remem- 
bered that most greenhouses are very damp—a disadvantage for some 
people. Such operations as seeding, potting, transplanting, watering, 
cutting and measuring of flower plants may be carried on. The growing 
of food crops, such as Lettuce, Radishes, Tomatoes, Cucumbers and 
other vegetables is often more interesting to men than is the production 
of flowers. A greenhouse, even a small one, will be found to aid 
materially in any of the programmes undertaken, including plant 
identification, flower arrangement and identification of herbs by the 
blind. In any event, a greenhouse is always a place of brightness, 
cheerfulness and inspiration. 


PLANT BREEDING 

Plant breeding is useful for the more accomplished horticultural 
patients. It usually develops as a secondary practice. For example, after 
a person has propagated and grown very fine African Violets, he may be 
inclined to turn to hybridizing the crop. By completely removing the 
stamens from an undeveloped flower and then transferring the pollen 
from another flower, it is possible to produce seed which is the offspring 
of a combination of these two plants. By crossing a white African Violet 
with a blue form, an interesting and perhaps worthwhile new variety 
may be produced. Because of the large size of the flower parts, Lilies 
make very good material with which to work. Yet, almost any fruit, 
flower, or vegetable can be used. Plant breeding has a fascination and 
motivation which is well recognized. It should make an ideal pro- 
gramme where a long sustained interest is desired. Properly led, it 
could become an excellent group or institutional programme. 


PLANT NUTRITION 

Adequate light, such as that found in a greenhouse, or a bright, 
sunny window, is essential for satisfactory experimental work in plant 
nutrition. Perhaps the simplest experiment to show the importance of 
a good supply of nutrients is to germinate and grow Bean plants in clay 
pots, using pure beach sand for one pot, and good rich garden loam for 
the other. In about two weeks the plants growing in the garden soil 
will have made much better growth. 

This experiment can be made more complex and much more 
interesting by applying varying amounts of pure chemical nutrients to 
plants growing in beach sand. Almost any plant which grows vigorously 
may be used. One nutrient, such as nitrogen, may be supplied in excess 
in order to demonstrate the effect on the increase or decrease of some 
other nutrient, such as potassium or phosphorus. One of the essential 
nutrients, such as potassium, may be omitted so that symptoms of 
potassium deficiency are shown. Excesses of other materials, such as 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS RECENTLY PURCHASED BY 
THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Fic. 61—A drawing of Chrysanthemums (See p. 213) 
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Fic. 62—A dark purple double tree Paeony (See p. 211) 
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CHINESE PAINTINGS 


Fic. 63—Drawing of a white Camellia (See p. 212) 
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Photo, R. Malby 


SMALL HARDY BULB: 
Fic. 65—Tulipa Clusiana (See p. 
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Photo, D. Green 


THE AZALEA WHITE FLY 
hic. 66—Leaves of Rhododendron mucronatum attacked by the Azalea White Fly 


(a) Upper surface showing deposit of sooty moulds 
(b) Lower surface showing pupal and larval stages (See p. 219) 
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Fic. 67—Inis histrivides. A group in a recent exhibit 
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Fic. 68—Blind students studying herbs by feeling and smelling them. ‘The labels 
are in Braille (See p. 204) 


Fic. 69—A partially paralysed patient mowing a lawn as a therapeutic occupation 
(See p. 205) 
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hi. 7o0-—Occupational therapist assisting patient to make a flower arrangement. 
He can use his arm only with the aid of a sling (See p. 207) 


hic. 71--Patient pollinating African Violets that she has grown as a therapeutic 
treatment for her nervous condition (See p. 207) 
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boron, can be used to demonstrate toxicities. There are excellent books 
available containing colour plates of various nutrient deficiencies shown 
by different plants, and which may be used as guides to such studies. 

Still further, plants can be grown in nutrient solution in tanks 
(hydroponics) and satisfactory crops produced. This, however, is a 
more advanced technique requiring special equipment and special skill. 
Here, too, books are available which treat the subject adequately. 


ADAPT THE HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 
TO THE PATIENT’S NEED 

It is important to plan the project to suit the probable length or 
period of illness. 

Patients who are confined to bed are limited in their scope of horti- 
cultural activity. A patient can easily hold one of the miniature gardens 
growing in a plastic box. This, or any other type of plant or flower 
arrangement, is very satisfactory for a patient who is confined to the 
bed. Many of the experiments mentioned under plant growth, or 
plant identification, also can be adapted for use of patients who are in 
bed. Experiments under the heading of instruction as well as most of 
the growth regulator and physiological process demonstrations have 
been shown to be very helpful for patients who are confined to a bed 
for a long period of time. Frequently in overcrowded hospitals where 
the turnover of patients is rapid, these experiments interfere with the 
essential routine of the hospital and should be avoided. 

The patient in Fig. 70 is working with flower arrangements as a special 
type of exercise for an injured arm and hand, with his injured arm held 
ina sling. He is also able to participate in routine work in the garden 
or in the greenhouse. It is advisable to adapt the activity to emphasize 
the exercise that is most helpful for curative purposes. Ambulatory 
patients, who have been physically or mentally handicapped, may engage 
in flower arrangement, gardening, or greenhouse work. They can 
become sufficiently advanced to engage in plant breeding and experi- 
mental work in plant nutrition. 

The lady in Fig. 71 is pollinating African Violets as a therapeutic 
occupation in the cure of a nervous condition developed through dietary 
restrictions. This particular patient has made a complete recovery, and 
has been given an entirely new outlook on life. 

The aptitude and interest of the partially or totally blind is out- 
standing. In Fig. 68, the blind boy is being taught to propagate herbs 
and to know them by their odour—and the texture of their foliage. 
Some of the more highly scented flowers are useful for work with blind 
patients. 

While some of the experiments are more readily adapted for use as 
preventive medicine, there are really none of those which have been 
mentioned which cannot be adapted for this purpose. Much of the 
choice of activity will depend upon the availability of facilities and 
materials, as well as the interest and aptitude of the patient. 
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Usually the most important feature is to inspire an interest in horti- 
culture on the part of the patient. Not everyone will respond to this 
treatment, but in many instances it has been found to be a helpful 
supplement to other types of occupational therapy. 

Most of the experiments in this outline have been designed for very 
simple operation. It is a mistake, however, to consider that all the 
patients will be interested in simple experiments. Especially is this true 
for mental cases and those recovering from infantile paralysis. Some 
patients are already well grounded in simple horticultural practices and 
for them more elaborate experiments need to be undertaken. These 
patients can serve to help the directors of programmes of horticultural 
therapy. 

It has been found that great disappointment may follow if any 
experiment fails to demonstrate the function for what it is designed. 
Consequently, it is advisable to try all experiments before they are 
exposed to the patients for observation. After an experiment has been 
performed once or twice, it may seem advisable to alter it somewhat to 
suit the environment and the patient for whom it is to be conducted. 
Success with one type of experiment usually leads to great desire to 
continue and do more and different experiments. 

The Department of Horticulture at Michigan State College is 
interested in answering any questions about Horticultural ‘Therapy, as 
well as supplying supplementary information for adaptation of a pro- 
gramme for specific needs. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 


Agapanthus caulescens Spreng. 


HIs plant was raised by SPRENGER in his nursery at Naples from 
T seed sent him from the Transvaal in the late nineties of last century. 
He described and named it in 1901; and there exists in Gartenflora a 
coloured plate of rather inferior quality which illustrates a plant which 
cannot be identified with any of the species at present known to grow 
wild in the Union of South Africa, to which the genus Agapanthus is 
confined in its natural state. There are indications that sPpRENGER’s plant 
may not have been as he thought a species, but was in reality a hybrid. 
In order to verify this point, it would be of great assistance if any living 
material of the plant distributed by spRENGER under this name in the 
early years of the present century could be examined. It may be that 
some stocks still survive in gardens in this country, or on the Riviera, 
of which it is known that they came originally from SPRENGER’S nursery, 
and if any fellows should know of any such stocks I would be very grate- 
ful for information concerning them. 


Headbourne Worthy Grange, L. PALMER 
Winchester, Hants. 
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CHINESE FLOWER PAINTINGS 


An important purchase by The Royal Horticultural Society 
Patrick M. Synge 


ECENTLY a London bookseller reported to the Society that three 

large volumes of flower paintings had been offered to him and 
that many of these bore the letters H.S. in the corner. On investigation 
it became apparent that these drawings formed an important part of the 
Reeves Collection, the location of which appeared to have been lost, and 
the Council authorized their purchase for the Lindley Library. These 
were paintings commissioned by the Horticultural Society of London, 
(the original name of the Society) during the early years of the nineteenth 
century when China, apart from a few treaty ports, was still a closed 
country to Europeans and little was known about its flora or about the 
many fine plants cultivated in the gardens of its temples and merchants. 
Some of these plants, however, had been seen by traders in the treaty 
ports and thus stories about them had reached this country. JOHN 
LINDLEY, then assistant secretary of the Horticultural Society, arranged 
with JOHN REEVES, an English merchant in Canton who was interested 
in flowers, to have a series of paintings made under his direction. REEVES 
is known to have taken up his post in China in 1812 and to have retired 
in 1831 and during these years several hundred drawings were com- 
pleted for the Society. ‘These were made by Chinese artists, but in a 
more western style than was usual for them and were intended to have 
been as realistic appreciations of the flowers as could be obtained 
although in many, especially the Paeonies, the eastern influence is also 
very apparent. A contemporary tribute to their accuracy was paid in 
1826 by JOSEPH SABINE, F.R.S., then Secretary of the Society, who, writing 
in the Transactions of the Horticultural Society about the Paeony 
drawings from this collection, said, “he drawings executed in China, 
for the Horticultural Society, under the direction of MR. REEVES are to 
be depended on for their accuracy.” 

REEVES must have been a most interesting personality and E. H. M. 
cox in his book on “‘Plant hunting in China” records that he wielded an 
extraordinary influence on horticulture, as great in the British Isles 
as in Canton and Macao. He is known to have corresponded regularly 
with many of the leading English biologists of that time, including 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS as well as LINDLEY and SABINE. He was most method- 
ical and insisted that all plants should not be shipped until they had been 
established for several weeks in their pots and he succeeded in arousing 
the enthusiasm of the merchant captains for the task of caring for the 
plants during their long journey. In addition to the flower paintings he 
made a large collection of paintings of fish. 

While many of the drawings merely represent single flowers, and a 
number are included on a single sheet, some represent whole sprays of 
a single plant and are beautiful both in execution and design. 

The drawings are mostly on Whatman’s drawing paper, presumably 
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sent out from this country and bearing watermarks between 1794 and 
1826. ‘These watermarks cannot of course be taken to represent the 
actual years in which the drawings were made, but they do give us an 
indication, Others are on Chinese rice paper, used, presumably, when 
the supply of English paper ran out. In the corner of each drawing is a 
little number and one may presume that these were intended for refer- 
ence so that LINDLEY might send back requests for plants of those 
numbers in which he was particularly interested. ‘There are no records 
unfortunately as to what plants were obtained in this way, but it isknown 
that the Society, interested then as now in the importation of new plants, 
received about this time a number of plants from MR. REEVES. It was, 
however, no easy matter and special cases were constructed for the long 
journey round the Cape. Other plants recorded as having been im- 
ported about this period include Camellias, Indian Azaleas (mostly from 
China or Japan), Chinese Paeonies, Roses and Chrysanthemums, while, 
according to ANDREW MURRAY'S Book of the R.H.S., the Society’s 
Minute books show that a distribution of imported seeds took place in 
the spring of 1818. J. D. PARKS was sent to China to collect plants for the 
Society in 1823-4 following on the death of MR. JOHN porTrTs their 
previous collector, and it is recorded that he also received much assist- 
ance from REEVES. 

A few of the drawings have been named in LINDLEy’s fine script 
while a number also bear names in Chinese characters. It is easy to 
imagine the thrill and the excitement with which each new parcel of 
drawings must have been unpacked and examined. A number repre- 
sented new species and a few were even described from these drawings. 
Among them were found drawings of such important plants as Primula 
sinensis, and it was as a result of this drawing that the Primula was intro- 
duced a few years later by Mr. pots. It is probable also that these 
drawings would have been consulted in framing the instructions for 
ROBERT FORTUNE when he left for China in 1843 to collect plants for the 
Society. Unfortunately the Society fell into financial difficulties in 1858 
and the whole of its Library including these volumes was then sold. It 
was to prevent any such catastrophe ever occurring again that the Lindley 
Library is protected by the formation of a trust. It is not known who 
purchased these volumes at the sale or through whose hands they may 
have passed until five volumes of these drawings were purchased by 
REGINALD CORY in 1908. He subsequently bequeathed them to the 
Society in 1936 as part of the largest and most valuable single bequest 
of books that it has ever received. ‘These contained 628 sheets of draw- 
ings. The three folio albums recently purchased are slightly larger in 
size (254 in. * 18 in.) than the Cory volumes and contain 127 mounted 
sheets of paintings. They are devoted almost entirely to the three genera 
Camellia, Chrysanthemum and Paeony and are generally in good condi- 
tion, although in a few cases some of the white paint used has oxidized 
and become black. ‘These are the only parts of the collection arranged 
in separate genera and MRS. CARDEW has suggested that probably about 
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1837 or a little later LINDLEY began the systematic arrangement of the 
collection by genera. The date 1837 is given by the watermark on the 
paper on which a number of the Chinese drawings are mounted. All 
the Camellia drawings with only one exception are included in these three 
volumes, but only part of the Paeony drawings are there, the remainder 
being in the cory volumes. It may be surmised that when LINDLEY 
became Vice-Secretary of the Society in 1840, he had not time to finish 
the work and so had the remainder of the paintings bound up hap- 
hazardly in the five cory volumes to protect them from wear and tear, 
and I have been informed that the character of the binding agrees 
approximately with this date. 


PAEONIES 
The thirteen drawings of Paeonies are among the finest of the whole 
collection and are undoubtedly the equal in artistic qualities and delinea- 
tion of characters of the two Paeony drawings which now hang in the 
Committee Room of Floral Committee B and are copies of drawings 
made for the East India Company, possibly even py the same artist. 

All the drawings except one sheet represent tree Paeonies and they 
include a much wider range of colour than we now appear to have in 
cultivation in this country, particularly among the deep purples of which 
No. 16/2 (Fig. 62) is a particularly fine example with an attractive 
fimbriated edge to the petal. Another drawing shows a most brilliant 
buttercup-yellow full double Moutan Paeony, while yet another shows 
a double variety with copper-coloured flowers. 

The first Paeony plate in the collection has been named by LINDLEY as 
the var. papaveracea and probably represents a form very close to the wild 
Moutan (P. suffruticosa). ‘This may also have been the same as the plant 
introduced to SIR ABRAHAM HUME’S garden at Wormley Bury in 1802, a 
plant which subsequently attained great size being recorded in 1835 as 
a bush 14 feet in diameter with 320 flowers. Wormley Bury is now the 
home of MAJOR A. PAM who still has a smaller plant, presumed to be an 
offshoot of the original plant. 

The original plant is the one figured in ANDREW’s Botanists Depost- 
tory as P. papaveracea in 1807, but ANDREW’s plate shows a larger flower 
than that in the Chinese drawing. ‘This may give us some indication as to 
the scale of the Chinese drawings which is nowhere represented in them 
and suggests that the flower represented, although 5} inches in diameter, 
may have been reduced in size. ANDREW’s plate shows a flower 9} inches 
in diameter. 

COL. F. C. STERN in his study of the genus tells us that the first plant 
of P. suffruticosa was introduced by sik JOSEPH BANKS in 1787. ‘The 
flower shown in this Chinese drawing does not, however, appear to be 
so fine or so large as the one growing at Highdown from DR. ROCK’s seed, 
and illustrated in our JOURNAL for July 1949 (Fig. 104), although it must be 
closely allied to it, having the same dark blotch at the base of the petais. 
On one of the plates showing a very lovely semi-double deep 
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crimson-maroon variety of Paeony is also a pale creamy-yellow flowered 
shrub, somewhat reminiscent of a Drimys, but no species of this genus 
is known from China and I have not yet been able to identify this plant. 
There is an interesting account by JOSEPH SABINE of tree Paeonies in 
cultivation in this country in Vol. VI of the Transactions of the Horti- 
cultural Society for 1826, and this includes details of many of the recent 
introductions from China, but SABINE records that the Moutan Paeonies 
were only brought to Canton for sale in a dormant state and never estab- 
lished there, usually dying after flowering. Consequently it was difficult 
to keep them alive during the long hot journey home. Also some of the 
finer varieties were very much prized by the Chinese who were not 
willing to sell them to foreigners, while usually the officers of the East 
India Company would have gone to Macao before the Paeonies flowered 
and consequently had to buy the plants when they were dormant and 
when it was impossible to distinguish the varieties. 


CAMELLIAS 
The drawings of Camellias cover sixty-three sheets, and in many 
cases a number of varieties are represented on the same sheet. For the 
most part they are not, in my opinion, the equal in drawing of the 
Paeonies or Chrysanthemums and unfortunately there is no scale, but 
we may assume that a number of the varieties are reduced in size. Un- 
fortunately in some cases the white paint has oxidized to a dark colour, 


thus destroying some of their beauty. Although the drawings seem 
clear enough, it is very difficult to identify with certainty more than a 
very few of the present-day varieties, although in some cases these draw- 
ings may well represent the first representations of them. ‘The majority 
are obviously varieties of Camellia japonica, but among them are several 
which may well represent varieties of C. reticulata including the com- 
monly grown semi-plena, while a small double white flowered one may 
be a form of C. cuspidata or of the ‘Tea plant, C. sinensis. 

Undoubtedly there are some varieties shown which we do not have 
in cultivation including one rather extraordinary semi-double striped 
variety labelled ‘Fa Cha.’ It is a white fiower flushed crimson at the 
base of the petals and irregularly along the edge. ‘The full, double imbri- 
cated varieties predominate and there is one like ‘Mathotiana alba,’ while 
another attractive semi-double white one is labelled “The Eighteen 
Teachers.’ It is curious that in practically all cases the artist has shown 
the petals of the imbricated varieties with a tendency to roll inwards at 
the edges, while in most of these cultivated in this country the petals 
show a tendency to roll back outwards when the flower is going slightly 
over. The small single white illustrated (Fig. 63) has the quality of 
orange blossom and to me is one of the most beautiful drawings in the 
collections. Unfortunately, I cannot name it, but the flower has some 
resemblance to that of ‘Alba simplex.’ No. 49 shows a flower like that 
of ‘Alba grandiflora,’ while No. 40 shows a red flower resembling 
‘Anemonaeflora’ and labelled in LINDLEY’s writing, ‘Red Warratah 
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Camellia.’ Another very attractive plate shows a rather loose double 

white flower with a yellow-green flush at the base of each petal. 
Altogether, the Camellia enthusiast cannot fail to be interested in 

the great variety of the flowers shown. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

Fifty-one drawings of Chrysanthemums are included and some like 
the plate shown (Fig. 61) carry more than one variety. These vary 
considerably from small pompon types to larger incurved varieties and 
although not approaching the present-day varieties in size, many of 
them have a grace and charm which has in some respects been lost in 
later developments and among those drawings may well be found the 
early forerunners of our present varieties. Chrysanthemums have 
always been one of the favourite flowers of the Chinese and at the period 
of these drawings had obviously been multiplied into many varieties. 
An article by JOSEPH SABINE in the Transactions of the Horticultural 
Society for 1826 gives details of a number of new varieties introduced 
about that time and records that many had been brought from China by 
MR. PARKS in 1824 and two by REEVES himself when he returned in the 
same year. SABINE records among these a ‘blush Ranunculus-flowered 
Chrysanthemum’ which agreed so well with the Chinese drawing that 
he was able to name it. ‘This drawing is among those recently purchased. 
In China he records that it was also called ‘The Drunken Lady’ on 
account of the rosy hue of its flowers and that it was an early flowering 
kind. Another fine one was the ‘Golden Lotus-flowered Chrysanthe- 
mum’ also introduced by PARKS in 1824 and SABINE reports that the 
name is ‘‘a translation of the original Chinese appellation, the correctness 
of which has been proved by comparison with a drawing made in China 
by the artist employed there for the Horticultural Society.”” This appears 
to have been the finest yellow Chrysanthemum of its time. Of another 
drawing SABINE writes: “. . . it appears as if the Chinese obtained a 
variety of coloured blossoms together by means of grafting several 
different kinds and those not sports from each other, are represented in 
the drawing as all branching off from one common stem.” ‘This may 
well have referred to the drawing reproduced and the plant may have 
been as SABINE surmised. Alternatively, a number of varieties may have 
been figured together on one plant to suit the artist’s convenience. 
There was obviously a great interest in the culture of Chinese Chrys- 
anthemums between 1820 and 1830. Other attractive names to be 
found under the drawings are ‘White Crab’s Claw,’ ‘Yellew Tyger’s 
Claw,’ ‘Yellow Umbrella,’ ‘White Waves of Autumn,’ ‘Purple Pheas- 
ant’s Tail,’ ‘Yellow Needle’—a beautiful variety with finely rolled and 
quill petals, ‘Egg-yellow Globe’—a good deep golden incurved variety. 
One of the most unusual and attractive varieties (sheet No. 29), shows 
a white and deep pink flower with rather twisted petals of which the 
base colour is white and the edge and part of the reverse are deep pink, 
The Chinese name is translated as ‘Yok Lou Chun’ and it is quite 
unlike any Chrysanthemum that I have ever seen in this country. 
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TREE PEONIES 


Louis Smirnow 
(LONG ISLAND, U.S.A.) 


HE tree Peony found its way into the gardens of the Chinese aristo- 
pees hundreds of years ago. It was later brought into Japan and, 
about 150 years ago, Europe received it from the Orient. 

‘The tree Peony is a shrubby counterpart of the familiar herbaceous 
perennial and is distinguished principally by its woody stems. ‘lhe 
branches do not die back to the ground in winter as do the herbaceous 
types. It puts forth its buds in the autumn and thus develops somewhat 
faster in the spring. By the time it is several years old, it is capable of 
blooming in great profusion. ‘I'ree Peonies usually are taller than the 
herbaceous kinds and have larger flowers— which are produced two or 
three weeks earlier. ‘The plant may grow to a height of 4 to 5 feet and 
may become 3 to 4 feet in diameter. Grafted varieties will occasionally 
exceed this size but seedlings have been known to grow larger. ‘here is 
a large light purple in the gardens of DR. GURIN of Great Neck, Long 
Island, New York, which is g feet tall and 8 feet wide, but this is the 
exception. 

A tree Peony is a striking plant and should be given a place of honour. 
So placed, a single specimen may become the focal point in an inti- 
mate garden. A group of them is spectacular and when backed by 
Lilacs, is unbelievably beautiful. Landscape architects have recently 
recognized in the tree Peony an excellent small shrub for their planning. 

At the present time, three distinct groups of tree Peonies can be 
distinguished: the European, the Japanese and the Lutea hybrids. 
‘Though the European and the Japanese types are from the same ancestry 
(Paeonia suffruticosa), they are quite different in appearance. ‘The 
European tree Peonies are usually very double and have broad foliage ; 
the Japanese types have single or semi-double blooms and the leaves 
are much finer and thinner than the European. Also, the Japanese tree 
Peonies usually have in their centres a beautiful cushion or circle of 
yellow stamens. ‘The Lutea hybrids are the product of crossing Paeonia 
lutea with P. suffruticosa. ‘Vhese are difficult to propagate and are very 
rare. 

The colours of both the European and the Japanese tree Peonies 
range from pure white through pale pink, rose, cherry, violet, salmon 
and cerise, to deepest red. ‘The Japanese have a much broader colour 
range than the European types. Lutea hybrids display colours and 
shades all their own, Yellows ranging from clear tones to orange tints, 
vie with combinations of yellow and red for the viewer’s attention. 
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Some of these are unsurpassed even by the Rose. In the Japanese tree 
Peonies, there are clear whites, pinks, salmons, reds, purples and 
maroons that cannot be described in words. ‘Their Japanese names may 
come close to it. ‘The refreshing daintiness of the semi-doubles and the 
airiness and sparkle of the full double blooms of any of the tree Peonies 
defy description. 

‘Tree Peonies begin to flower in the New York area about May 15 
to 20. The Lutea hybrids open latest, about May 20 or 30. Some varieties 
lend themselves to forcing but all are easy to grow in most parts of the 
country. ‘hey have been known to survive winter temperatures of 
twenty to thirty degrees below zero and will endure more neglect the 
year round than most plants. ‘Though a tree Peony cannot suffer from 
neglect, a little attention produces better flowers and a more handsome 
shrub. Well drained soil and sunlight for the greater part of the day, 
are the major requirements. If the plants are set rather deeply into the 
ground, the production of new sprouts or shoots from the roots will 
be induced and a larger shrub will result. ‘The tree Peonies need at 
least 4-foot spacing since the mature specimens are that high and as 
wide. Bone meal or a commercial fertilizer low in nitrogen but high in 
phosphoric acid and potash is the best to use. Bone meal is sufficient 
and no other fertilizers need be applied. ‘The use of manure is advis- 
able only when mixed with soil. Others have employed it to advantage 
when digging the hole. One-half spadeful of manure is placed at the 
bottom and then covered with soil. ‘The danger comes when the 
manure is permitted to touch the stem of the plant. Often the stem 
will rot and the root will be affected. Since the plants are hardy, 
they need but little winter protection after the first year. Young 
plants, however, should be covered with leaves or some such mulching 
material. In severe winters, an occasional limb may be killed by 
extremely cold winds but this does not affect the rest of the plant. 
The dead wood can be cut off in the spring. 

The tree Peonies are relatively free from disease though they are 
sometimes threatened with Botrytis blight. If a branch suddenly wilts 
and droops, it should be cut off and burned. Little will be lost except 
the diseased part, for Botrytis blight seldom kills a tree Peony. Spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture during the early growing stages will act as a 
preventive. 

Tree Peonies are propagated by grafting, dividing and layering. 
Though most experts agree that grafting is by far the most rapid and 
satisfactory method, the propagation of these plants has long been a 
matter of dispute and experimentation. If grafted on “wild” tree Peony 
roots as is done by the Japanese, trouble is likely to appear in the form 
of untrue shoots from the roots. ‘These shoots generally grow rapidly 
and succeed in killing the desired grafted variety. Grafting on roots of 
herbaceous Peony by the cleft method is much safer and is the method 
used by a majority of propagators. ‘The tree Peony scion is grafted to 
the root tip of a herbaceous Peony. ‘The herbaceous root tip has no bud 
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or eye which can sucker and has just enough vitality to support the tree 
Peony until it develops its own roots. If the herbaceous understock 
should sucker, its foliage would be distinct and easily removed. Graft- 
ing of tree Peonies is generally done in late August, when the plants 
have just entered their dormant period. ‘This is continued through 
early September. Young grafts are aided considerably by heat, 
directly under a propagating bench, if plants are grafted in greenhouse. 
If grafts are planted in frames, a hotbed would be superior to cold 
frame, although many hundreds of grafts have thrived by being 
inserted in a regular cold frame, without any bottom heat. Dividing 
is another method of propagation but is considerably slower than 
grafting. Layering is less practical than dividing—it is slow and un- 
certain. Experiments with cuttings have thus far proven unsuccessful. 
It is advisable to purchase two- or three-year-old vigorous plants. 
They are easier to establish and will bloom the second season after 
planting, sometimes the first season. If flowers are wanted the first year, 
purchase four- to six-year-old plants which have already bloomed. 
Seedlings may be desirable but only a small percentage of them are equal 
to the named varieties. Most are not as good as the named varieties. 
‘The seedlings generally run to magentas, a few whites and pinks, very 
few scarlets and almost never any crimsons. Quite often, seeds will 
germinate the first spring after planting but that is the exception 
rather than the rule. In most instances, seeds will germinate the 
second spring after planting. ‘The habit of the seed is to make root 
growth first and then leaf growth second. Among the following are 
some of the better named varieties : 


JAPANESE (Whites). . ‘T'ama-sudare (Jewelled Screen) 

Renkaku (Flight of Cranes) 

Yaso-okina (Venerable Man) 

Fuso No ‘Tsukasa (God of Japan) 

Godaishu (Large globe-like) 

Gessekai (Kingdom of the Moon) 

JAPANESE (Pinks) .  . Momo-yama (Mountain of Peach Orchards) 

Yae Zakura (Very Double Cherry) 

Sakura-jishi (The Lion in the Cherry Orchard) 

Shintenchi (New Heaven and Earth) 

Yachiyo-tsubaki (Long Hedge of Camellias) 

Hana-kisoi (Floral Rivalry) 

JapANEsE (Reds) .  . Hodai (Reign of Chinese Emperor Ho) 

Hinode-sekai (Landscape at Dawn of Large 
Scale) 

Yo-meimon (‘The Most Gorgeous Gate of 
Japan) 

Ima-shojo (New Orange Qutang) 

Nissho (Sunbeam) 

Impumon (Gate of Opulence) 
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JAPANESE (Purple, . Hana Daigin (Minister of Flowers) 
Violet, Kenreimon (Gate of Kenrei) 
Mauve) Kokamon (Gate of Koka) 


Horakumon (Gate of Abundant Pleasure) 
Rimpo (Bird of Rimpo) 


Plants of the purple, violet and mauve group seem to be more 
vigorous than the maroons, scarlets and many pinks and whites and the 
flowers are usually larger. 


EvuropeAN .  .  . Of the European varieties, ‘Reine Elizabeth’ is 
the finest and best. It is a rich salmon pink. ‘Bijou de Chusan’ is 
the finest of the European whites. ‘Souvenir de Ducher’ (purple) 
and ‘Jeanne D’Arc’ (pink) are outstanding. 


Lutea Hysprips .  . Of the Lutea hybrids, ‘L’Esperance’ is one of 
the better varieties. Other good ones are ‘Satin Rouge,’ ‘Chroma- 
tella’ and ‘La Lorraine.’ ‘Souvenir de Maxime Cornu’ and ‘Silver 
Sails’ are other good ones too. ‘The Lutea hybrids are not as effective 
in the garden as the European or Japanese varieties because the 
flowers are borne close to the foliage of the plant and tend to droop 
or hang downward. In spite of their drooping habit, the Lutea 
hybrids are well worth growing for their perfect lemon-scented 
flowers. Recently, a variety of P. /utea was found in ‘Tibet, which 
has erect blossoms on strong stems. Peony experts generally agree 
that the promise of much improvement is foreseen in the offspring 

of this ‘Tibetan form, if it is crossed with the present Lutea hybrids. 

This is called P. lutea Ludlowit. 


A single blossom floating in a shallow dish on a dining table is 
breath-taking in its beauty. ‘The popularity of the tree Peony is 
constantly increasing. ‘The supply has not been keeping up with the 
demand, which is easily understood to one who has seen or grown them. 
The tree Peony can be grown in any garden—small or large. It won’t 
be long before they will be seen in most gardens for this aristocrat in 
the flower world—‘‘the King of Flowers” should grow in every garden. 
Its great beauty lies in its flower and its fragrance is not the least of its 
virtues. 
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THE AZALEA WHITE FLY 


V. W. Fowler, B.Sc., A.R.C.S.* 


N October 3, 1952, specimens of Rhododendron mucronatum G. Don 
tone on Battleston Hill and in the Wild Garden at Wisley were 
found to be heavily infested with a species of White Fly. ‘This proved to 
be Aleyrodes azaleae B. & M., the Azalea White Fly, an insect recorded 
only once before in Britain, at Edinburgh in 1931 on Azaleas imported 
from Belgium and Holland (Dept. Agric., Scotland, 1931). 

A. azaleae B. & M. was first described by BAKER and MOLEs, U.S.A., 
in 1930, following the repeated occurrence of light infestations of the 
insects on plants of Rhododendron mucronatum imported from Belgium 
and Holland during the years 1910-1920. In 1919 plants imported from 
Japan were found to be infested. BAKER and MOLEs concluded that the 
insect was common in these countries (BAKER and MOLES, 1920). Further 
American reports appear at later dates (ESSIG, 1926; MACKIE, 1936) which 
refer to the establishment and increased distribution of the insect in 
the U.S.A., but not until 1937 was the degree of infestation considered 
severe enough to warrant concern (MACKIE, 1937). In 1942 the insect 
was recorded for the first time from Australia (PESCOTT, 1943). 

Previous literature mentions only R. mucronatum as a host plant. 
Observations at Wisley show that other species, varieties and hybrids of 
the sub-series Obtusum have been attacked. Some measure of the 
difference in the degree of infestation on the various host plants was 
deemed necessary. Random samples of leaves from infested plants 
were collected and the maximum number of pupae occurring on a single 
leaf were noted. These results, together with a list of host plants, are 
tabulated below: 

Genus Rhododendron, Series Azalea, Sub-series Obtusum 


HOST PLANTS MAXIMUM NUMBER OF PUPAE PER LEAF 
Akebonar Ruykin 30 
Aketsuba . 4 
Asagi I 
Gretchen 2 
Hexe 2 
Isochdori . I 
lineartfolium 3 
mucronatum 110 
mucronatum Noordtianum 20 
mucronatum var. sekidera 36 
obtusum var. amoenum I 
pulchrum var. Maxwellii I 
scabrum 5 


Samples taken February, 1953. 
® Contribution from the Entomology Department, Wisley Laboratory. 
(218,) 
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The plants listed possess hairy leaves and stems and therefore con- 

stitute a different type of host plant from that favoured by the Rhodo- 
dendron White Fly (Dialeurodes chittendeni Laing), which shows a 
preference for the smooth-leafed varieties of Rhododendron (rox 
WILSON, 1935). 
When infested plants were examined in October, 1952, all stages of 
the insect were present, which suggests that breeding is continuous 
throughout the summer period; the Rhododendron White Fly, however, 
is single brooded and very little overlapping of the stages occurs; in 
October, only the second larval stage is present (FOX WILSON, 1935). 

Heavy infestations of Aleyrodes azaleae are associated with the pro- 
duction of copious amounts of honeydew, which, in coating the upper 
surface of the lower leaves, provides a suitable medium for the growth of 
sooty moulds (see Fig. 66). Such deposits prevent leaves from carrying 
out their normal functions and thus adversely affect the vigour of the 
plant. The feeding of the insects on the lower surface of the leaves does 
not appear to cause a mottling of the upper leaf comparable with that 
caused by the Rhododendron White Fly. 

PRESCOTT (1943) advocated spraying infected plants with a nicotine 
sulphate wash consisting of one pint of white oil, one ounce of nicotine 
sulphate and five gallons of water. The success of DDT formulations 
against other species of White Fly suggests its use against A. azaleae and 
experiments in this connection are being carried out at Wisley. 

The object of this note is to acquaint the growers of Rhododendron 
with the pest and in order that the extent of its distribution in this 
country may be ascertained, samples of suspected infestations should be 
sent to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley. 

Sincere thanks are due to MR. J. P. DONCASTER of the British Museum 
(Natural History) for kindly confirming the insect identification, and to 
MR. N. K. GOULD, Botanist at Wisley, for assisting with plant identifica- 
tions. 


THE 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1952 


CELERY 

Twenty-five stocks of Celery were accepted for trial at Wisley during 
1952 and in addition commercial stocks were obtained of the following 
control varieties: ‘Wareing’s Dwarf White,’ ‘Bibby’s Defiance,’ ‘Clandon 
White,’ ‘White Perfection,’ ‘Clayworth’s Prize Pink’ and ‘Standard Bearer 
Red.’ 

As a preventative against Celery Leaf Spot (Septoria apit-graveolentis) 
the seed was steeped in a 1 in 300 solution of formalin for three hours. ‘The 
trial was sown on March 10, 1952, and pricked out in boxes on April 1, 1952. 
The ground was prepared by taking out 18-inch wide trenches 6 feet apart. 
The top spit having been removed from the trench, farmyard manure was 
incorporated with the second spit. Some of the soil was then replaced to 
leave the trench 6 inches deep. In April a base dressing was given at 2 oz. per 
square yard of both bone meal and sulphate of potash. The trial was planted 
in single rows on May 16, allowing 10 inches between plants. The plants 
grew well with the aid of overhead irrigation. Dustings of 5°/, D.D.T. dust 
were made at intervals to prevent an attack by the Celery Fly (Actdta heraclet). 
Frequent sprayings of colloidal copper spray were given to control Celery 
Leaf Spot. 

The trial was inspected by the Sub-Committee of the Fruit and Vegetable 
Committee on November 21, 1952, and their recommendations for awards 
are given below. ‘The number in brackets after the description of the variety 
is that under which it was grown in the trial. 


White Varieties 

NEW DWARF WHITE. (Raised by Messrs. Ferry-Morse Seed Co., 
Mountain View, California, U.S.A., introduced and sent by Messrs. J. L. 
Clucas Ltd., Ormskirk, Lancs.) H.C. November 21, 1952.—Height 24 inches, 
54 to 6 inches diameter, compact. Leaf stalks thick, broad, 12 inches long. 
Blanches well; good even stock. [5] 

PRIZE WHITE. (Sent by Messrs. Nutting & Sons, Ltd., Merstham, 
Surrey.) H.C. November 21, 1952.— Height 33 inches, 4) inches diameter. 
Leaf stalks medium thickness, broad, 15 to 16 inches long. Blanches well. 

10] 

STANTON DWARF WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Thoday & Co., Long Stanton, Cambridge.) H.C. November 21, 1952. 
Height 36 inches, 54 inches diameter. Leaf stalks medium thickness, 
broad, 12 to 14 inches long, some outer stalks slightly tinged pink at base. 
Blanches well. [4] 

SUTTON’S SOLID WHITE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, Ltd., Reading, Berks.) H.C. November 21, 1952.—Height 
26 inches, 54 to 6 inches diameter, compact. Leaf stalks thick, broad, 12 to 
13 inches long. Blanches well; an even stock. [12] 


Pink Vartety 
LAING & MATHER’S IDEAL. (Raised by the late Mr. Afflick, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Laing & Mather, Ltd., Kelso, Scotland.) A.M. 
November 21, 1952.—-Height 30 inches, 5 inches, diameter. Leaf stalks thick, 
broad, 14 inches long. Blanches well; a very uniform stock suitable for 
exhibition purposes.’ [17] 
(220) 
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Red Variety 
STANDARD BEARER RED. (Control variety obtained from Messrs. 
Watkins & Simpson, Ltd., 26-29 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2.) H.C. November 21, 1952.—Height 28 inches, 44 to 5 inches 
diameter. Leaf stalks thick, broad 14 to 15 inches long. Blanches well; an 
even stock. [27] 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1952 AND 1953 


Camellia japonica ‘Magnoliaeflora’ A.M. February 17, 1953. 
This is an undoubtedly an outstanding variety and a very popular one 
too. ‘The flowers are variable in size and colour. The largest of them are 
about 4 inches across and have fifteen petals coloured a varying shade of 
soft pink with some slightly darker stains on the reverse side. ‘The 
stamens are clustered in a tight, small bunch and occasionally some 
are petaloid. Exhibited by Commissioners of Crown Lands, Windsor 
Great Park, Berks. 

Chrysanthemum ‘White Hope Valley’ A.M. August 12, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. 
Flowers 6 to 6) inches diameter. Florets narrow, tubular, pure white. 
Shown by Messrs. J. & 'T’. Johnson. 


Chrysanthemum ‘White Wings’ F.C.C. August 26, 1952, as a 


variety for exhibition. Described R.H.S. JourNAL, 77, 110 (A.M. 1951). 
Shown by Messrs. J. &. ‘I’. Johnson. 

Chrysanthemum ‘Yellow Triumph’ A.M. September 9, 1952, 
as a variety for exhibition. A double disbudded reflexed variety. 
Flowers 65 to 7 inches diameter. Florets very long, broad, pointed, 
Aureolin (H.C.C. 3/1). Shown by Messrs. J. & 'T. Johnson. 


ORCHIDS 

Cymbidium ‘Carillon’ A.M. March 17, 1953. ‘This plant was 
raised from the cross ‘Babylon’ » ‘Carisbrook’ var. ‘Brilliance.’ It was 
exhibited with a spike of ten flowers each 34 inches across. ‘The sepals 
and petals were bright pink with a deeper rosy reverse. ‘The pale pink 
lip is flushed with orange yellow and marked with deep red. Exhibited 
by H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, Englefield Green. 

Cymbidium ‘Lady Moxham’ Horton Green var. A.M. March 3, 
1953. An attractive variety raised from ‘Alexanderi’ Westonbirt var. 
* ‘Sunrise’ var. ‘F. K. Sander.’ ‘The plant exhibited bore a tall spike 
of eight flowers, each nearly 5 inches in diameter. ‘The perianth seg- 
ments are pale pink, flecked with minute spots of light reddish-brown; 
the lip light pink blotched with deep red. Exhibited by John Moulson, 
Esq., 30 Horton Green, Bradford. 

Cymbidium ‘Perkin’ A.M. March 3, 1953. ‘The parentage of 
this variety is ‘Rusper’ x ‘Ruskin.’ ‘he flowers, each 34 inches across, 
are carried close together in a spike of nine or ten. ‘he sepals and 
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petals are pale apple-green veined and faintly speckled with crimson. 
The lip is whitish, with a bold crimson-scarlet blotch at its tip. Ex- 
hibited by S. Tharp, Esq., 10 Farm Lane, Purley, Surrey. 
Cymbidium ‘Rose du Barry’ A.M. March 3, 1953. ‘This was 
raised by the exhibitor from the cross ‘Dantolon’ x ‘Amber Flash.’ 
Seven flowers, each 4 inches across, made up the inflorescence of 
the specimen exhibited. The sepals and petals are pale rose-pink, the 
lip broad, white, spotted with crimson. Exhibited by Sir William 
Cooke, Bt. Wyld Court, Hampstead-Norris, Newbury, Berks. 
Cymbidium ‘Runnymede’ var. ‘Superb’ A.M. March 17 7, 1953. 
A hybrid Cymbidium with a parentage of ‘Babylon’ x ‘Roxana.’ It had 
thirteen flowers on a large curling spike with individual flowers nearly 
5 inches across. ‘The sepals and petals are greenish yellow suffused 
bronze and the reverse has prominent reddish-brown markings. The 
lip has bright reddish markings on a white background and an orange 
flush in the centre. Exhibited by Hl. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell Park, 
Englefield Green. 

Cymbidium ‘Vieux Rose’ F.C.C. March 17, 1953. An attractive 
variety shown with a large spike bearing seven flowers. ‘The parentage 
s ‘Rio Rita’ var. ‘Radiant’ x ‘Babylon’ var. Individual flowers are 
44 inches across; the sepals and petals pale pink with a rosy brown 
reverse. ‘The ground colour of the lip is white and it is strongly marked 
with dark red. In addition the lip has a white margin and a salmon 
yellow flush in the centre. Exhibited by H. W. B. Schroder, Esq., Dell 
Park, E:nglefield Green. 

Cypripedium ‘Lady Clunas’ var. ‘Whatcroft Hall’ F.C.C. 
December 2, 1952. ‘The flower was 5 inches in diameter and of good 
form and substance. The dorsal sepal was 1? inch in diameter, white 
blotched maroon, with a pale green basal zone. The petals were broad, 
similar to the above in colour, but with the addition of a pale purple 
suffusion at the edges and with a paler green zone. Both were slightly 
undulate. ‘lhe labellum was white, suffused with pale purple and minute 
deeper purple spots. ‘The result of crossing C. Delenata with C. 
‘Gertrude West.’ Exhibited by Dr. Wm. Stirling, Whatcroft Hall, nr. 
Northwich, Cheshire. 

Cypripedium ‘Minster Lovell’ A.M. March 17, 1953. ‘This 
plant was obtained by crossing ‘Diana Broughton’ with ‘Mona.’ ‘The 
flower is about 5 inches across and gives a general impression of 
greenish yellow. Upon closer examination the large dorsal petal is 
tound to be a deep glossy green while the lip is a bright lemon a ag 
and the remaining petals are a combination of the two colours. Ex- 
hibited by Leonard W. Brummitt, Esq., 30 Bloxham Road, Banbury. 


Freesia ‘Gloria Solis’ A.M. February 17, 1953. Flower stems 
long and very strong; inflorescence seven-eight-flowered ; flowers ex- 
panded, 14~1} inch wide, 2} inches long, Buttercup Yellow (H.C.C. 5) 
overlaid at mouth with orange, very fragrant. Its parentage is given as 
hybrid 802 x 801 and it is said to be very vigorous and free flowering 
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in habit. Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and exhibited by Messrs. 
Parigo Horticultural Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘Orange Blossom’ A.M. February 17,1953. Flower stems 
long and very strong; inflorescence six-seven-flowered; flowers ex- 
panded, 1}~2 inches wide, 24—2? inches long, Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6) 
heavily overlaid with orange at mouth, exceptionally fragrant. The 
parentage is given as hybrid 701 * unnamed hybrid and it is said to be 
very vigorous in habit. Raised by Mr. J. A.M. Goemans and exhibited by 
Messrs. Parigo Horticultural Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘Orange Princess’ A.M. January 20, 1953. Flower stems 
long and very strong; inflorescence seven-flowered; flowers expanded, 
1} inch wide, 2 inches long, Indian Yellow (H.C.C. 6) overlaid at mouth 
with orange, sweetly scented. A good variety for market work as it packs 
well. Raised by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans as the result of a cross between 
‘Goldcup’ and a selected orange seedling; exhibited by Messrs. Parigo 
Horticultural Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. 

Freesia ‘White Swan’ A.M. March 3, 1953. Flower stems long and 
strong; inflorescence eight-nine-flowered ; flowers widely expanded, 24 
inches wide, white with a slight tinge of cream in the throat, sweetly 
scented. ‘The parentage is given as White 5019 « ‘Snowdrift.’ Raised 
by Mr. J. A. M. Goemans and exhibited by Messrs. Parigo Horticultural 
Co., Ltd., Bourne Road, Spalding, Lincs. 

Peach ‘Bushwood Beauty’ A.M. August 26, 1952. Parentage 
unknown. Fruit medium to large, mid to end of August, almost round 
but slightly flattened at stalk end, even, suture shallow, small nipple in 
medium depression. Colour pale yellow almost covered with deep red 
speckling and with bright crimson flush on side exposed to the sun. 
Flesh creamy white with few red streaks next the stone; very juicy, quite 
sweet and of good flavour. Stone little clinging, large, sharply pointed, 
much pitted and channelled. Leaves long and rather narrow, finely 
serrate; glands round. Raised and exhibited by Mrs. M. Tuckey, 
34 Bushwood Road, Kew, Surrey. 

Peach ‘Granny’ A.M. August 26, 1952. Parentage unknown. 
Fruit medium to large; mid to end of August. Round but slightly 
flattened at apex and base, fairly even, suture rather deep especially near 
apex. Colour pale greenish yellow, one side of fruit covered with deep 
crimson flush and with much speckling, sometimes turning purplish red 
near apex. Flesh creamy yellow streaked red next the stone, juicy, good 
flavour. Stone large, clinging, with large deep channels. Leaves 
medium, fairly narrow, curved serrate; glands round. Raised and ex- 
hibited by E. A. Strehler, Esq., 11 Cranbourne Drive, Pinner, Middx. 

Pelargonium ‘Edward Humphris’ A.M. February 17, 1953. 
A pure white Zonal Pelargonium of great excellence. ‘The individual 
flowers measuring 2 inches across are of good shape and substance and 
are borne in a compact well rounded truss held erect on a strong stem. 
This variety is the result of a series of selections and crosses from a 
white variety. Raised by Mr. E. Humphris and exhibited by R. F. W. 
Cartwright, Esq., Aynho Park, Banbury, Oxon. 
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BOOK NOTES 


“The Physiology of Seeds.’’ By Dr. William Crocker and Dr. Lela Barton. 
267 pp. (Chronica Botanica Company, Mass., U.S.A. and Wm. Dawson & 
Sons, Ltd., London, W.C. 2.) $6.50. 


The physiology of seeds is naturally a subject of great interest to most horticulturists. 

In this book the authors summarize a great deal of the work that has been carried 
out on the physiology of germination and especially the investigations of the authors 
themselves at the Boyce-Thompson Institute. 

There are however various works and papers to which one would have expected 
reference in such a volume. Thus the classical work of Becker on the germination of 
heteromorphic seeds is ignored. Although the influence of seed size is dealt with some 
of the important papers are omitted. There is a chapter on seed production but no 
reference to the only extensive treatment of this subject namely the reviewer’s 
Reproductive Capacity of Plants. Again, there are few aspects of germinatior: that have 
a more extensive literature than that concerned with the influence of light but this is 
dealt with in little more than a page whilst the genetical differences with respect to 
light response in different strains of the same species, the interrelations of light and 
temperature and the action of inhibitors are alike phenomena of too great interest to be 
ignored or cursorily treated. 

Nevertheless if we do not regard the work as comprehensive and recognize the 
limitations of emphasis it should serve as a very useful introduction for those unfamiliar 
with the subject which is one that has a literature as widely scattered as it is extensive 
and which is so complex with respect to the variations of both the internal and the 
external environmental conditions involved. 

E. J. SALISBURY 


“Lilies in their Homes.”” By A.C. Maxwell. Illus. 256 pp. (Collins.) 16s. 


Mrs. Maxwell approaches her subject from a fresh and welcome viewpoint. She 
describes Liliés, not as we see them in small groups amongst alien plants, but as they 
grow wild “in their thousands like great patches of red vermilion” among the shrubs 
and grasses. The first section of the book gives an interesting chapter to each part of 
the world that has native Lilies. "The middle ene deals briefly but clearly with propa- 
gation, hybridization, pests and diseases. The third part supplies an alphabetical 
list of species and hybrids with useful advice on cultivation. There are two good in- 
dexes and excellent photographic illustrations of sixteen species. It is perhaps mis- 
leading to describe the basal rot fungus attacking Lily bulbs as the Fusarium mite, and 
to assert that slugs detest bracken. After mulching with bracken for many years we 
have found that old bracken provides an ideal home for slugs. It is to be hoped that 
in a second edition more careful proof-reading will correct spelling mistakes of names. 
For instance, the name of one eminent Lily grower is spelt in three different ways. But 
these are minor criticisms and the book is undoubtedly a reliable addition to others on 
this subject. 

E. K. FIELD 


“All about African Violets.”” By Montague Free. 304 pp. Illus. (The 
American Garden Guild & Doubleday & Co. Inc.) $3.50. 


This book deals with an attractive genus of plants, that was first introduced into this 
country some sixty years ago, with the introduction from Eastern Tropical Africa of 
Saintpaulia ionantha with its beautiful violet-blue flowers. Since then other species 
have been introduced with much the same colour. Of recent years a number of beautiful 
coloured forms and varieties, ranging from the deepest blue, purple, red to the purest 
white with many intermediate shades have developed, chiefly in America, where they 
have become very popular, being used extensively for living-room decoration, and 
their cultivation apparently has developed into something much more than a hobby. 
It is chiefly of these various forms of flowers and foliage that the book deals and 
it must be very nearly correctly named All about African Violets, for there cannot be 
much more to add. It gives much information regarding the cultivation, in some cases, 
not always what one would look upon as natural conditions; whether because of such 
conditions, or because many of the new forms and varieties are weaker, or have a 
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more delicate constitution, than the well-known species, much is mentioned of pest and 
diseases that attack them; fortunately much advice is given to combat these troubles. 
Packing of plants for transport, preparation for shows and points used for judging 
are dealt with, as well as a glossary of technical terms, as well as the pronunciation of 
scientific names used in the book. Apart from the list of species and how they can be 
recognized, it includes very many named varieties, of various shades, colour and their 
classification as well as the examination of foliage. The many coloured plates are 
attractive, and from the many good photographs it is easy to gather what they are 
intended to illustrate. The book is well written, easy to read and should be quite an 


addition to the library of those interested in African Violets. 
F. G. PRESTON 


“Rock, Wall and Water.’’ (The Studio Gardening Annual, Volume 4.) 
By F. A. Mercer and Roy Hay. 142 pp. Illus. (The Studio Publications.) 18s. 


It is recognized that the best way to convey information to the beginner is by means 
of pictures if the subject permits of such representation. 

This volume, which forms No. 4 of the series of Studio Garden Annuals fulfils this 
condition lavishly. It is crammed with illustrations of a very high quality. 

The list of contributors guarantees that, in the main, the advice given is based on 
the authors’ experience, not a rehash of other people’s writings. 

I hesitate to criticize anything written by that expert grower of rock plants, 
Mr. Frank Barker, but I do not think he emphasizes sufficiently that wall gardening for 
anything but the commoner rampers such as certain Dianthus or Iberis or Helianthe- 
mum requires much more skill than straightforward rock gardening. I suggest that 
even a two-foot wall should have a batter and that one inch of soil between the stones 
is too much. Rain always eventually washes the soil out of such wide spaces despite 
bits of turf and even bits of stone. This means that the plants have part of their roots 
exposed. The only way to grow the better things in walls, admittedly by far the best 
system for many rarities, is to plant as the wall is built and to keep the crevices to a 
quarter of an inch at the most. 

Water in the right place and in sufficient volume can be very beautiful, but puddles 
in the garden do not add to its beauty and as most if not all bog and water plants grow 
with astounding vigour, I think that they should not be introduced into any garden 
which is not of considerable size. 

The lists of plants at the end of each section are most comprehensive and up to date. 

To the beginner in these pleasant aspects of gardening this book is to be recom- 
mended. 

E. B. ANDERSON 


“Cactus and Succulents.’ By G. Gilbert Green. Illus. 238 pp. (Faber 
and Faber Ltd., London.) 36s. 


This well-illustrated book, which covers both Cacti and the other succulent plants, 
is in two parts. ‘The first deals with cultivation in heated greenhouses but with more 
emphasis on the treatment of plants on a window sill or in an unheated greenhouse; 
lists of suitable plants are included, but the author has rather over-estimated the hardi- 
ness of some of the species recommended. ‘The second part consists of two ‘‘Diction- 
aries.’” One is devoted to the Catti which are arranged, in accordance with the classifi- 
cation of Britton and Rose, under Tribes and Sub-Tribes, though, for ease of reference, 
it would have been better if all the genera had been in alphabetical order, especially as 
the classification has already been given in a previous chapter. In the second “‘Diction- 
ary”’ the other succulent genera are listed alphabetically, except those belonging to the 
family Aizoaceae, which are grouped together under ‘““The Mesembryanthemums,’ 
and the genus Mesembryanthemum is omitted. ‘The selection of species included 
under each genus seems to be quite haphazard, and nearly half of those illustrated are 
not referred to in the text, indeed there are even six genera illustrated to which no 
reference has been made. The descriptions of individual species have been so abbrevi- 
ated that they are quite inadequate to enable readers to identify unnamed specimens 
in their collections, though this is the help that collectors most need. ‘The work seems 
to be a compilation from various sources, put together with little understanding and 
with no attempt at uniformity of treatment. It is a great pity that the contents are not 
more worthy of the very high standard of production set by the publishers. 

VERA HIGGINS 
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“Succulent Plants other than Cacti.” By A. Bertrand. English Edition by 
Vera Higgins, V.M.H. London, 1953. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 10 +1 
coloured and 20 monochrome plates. 8vo. 112 p. 16s. 


This handbook is an admirable companion to “‘Cacti” by Bertrand and Guillaumin, 
and doubly welcome to combat the Cactus monopoly beloved of popular writers. 

To select from over 3,000 species scattered among two dozen different families, 
and to present the plants attractively and without bias is no mean task, especially with- 
out recourse to technical language. M. Bertrand is aware of the problems of balance 
and layout, and solves them ably. The succulents are dealt with under their respective 
families: a procedure satisfying both to the botanist and to the grower, who finds plants 
of similar habit and cultural requirements grouped together. The descriptions are 
terse but to the point, stressing distinguishing characters, and in this they are helped by 
well-chosen illustrations which are cited in the text. Incidentally, as the splendid dust- 
cover plate of Stapelia hirsuta is not repeated inside, readers may like to save it from 
damage by pasting it on the fly-leaf. 

Especial credit is due to Mrs. Higgins for her editorial work, and to the publisher 
for the excellent presentation. Brief cultural notes are given: the soils recommended 
are generally poorer and the temperatures higher than most successful growers here 
use. Misprints are rare (I think the Orostachys species have been transposed). Finally 
there is a short glossary, and an index which is a model of clarity. 

G. D. ROWLEY 


“Flowers of the Coast.”” By Ian Hepburn. Illus. 236 pp. New Natura- 
list Series. (Collins.) 25s. 

The flowers of the cliffs, salt marshes and sand-dunes round our coast are among 
the most interesting and beautiful members of our British Flora. Mr. Hepburn wisely 
treats the different habitats from the ecological aspect and in addition there is a short 
résumé of the physiographical background by J. A. Steers. Although so much visited, 
it is surprising that in our country the flora of the immediate coast is still one of the 
least affected by man. 

The majority of coastal plants are restricted to one narrow environment and the 
flora changes completely, often within a few yards as one walks inland. ‘This specializa- 
tion to a particular environment has always been of great interest to botanists and 
naturalists and we owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hepburn for this clearly phrased 
and readable account. This book should also prove of great assistance to gardeners 
with gardens close to the sea since it discusses the plants which can be established to 
bind the sand dunes and shingle and also those which will withstand salt-spray. 

As usual, with this series, the volume is lavishly illustrated and some of the colour 
plates are very beautiful, although I have yet to see a “‘yellow”’ tamarisk such as that 
portrayed in Plate 8. ‘The text more accurately describes the flower as pink! 

PATRICK M. SYNGE 
The following books have been received: 

**The Countryman’s Workshop.”’ By James Arnold. (The Phoenix House 
Ltd.) 10s. 6d. 

“The Better Window Boxes.” By G. D. Hardwicke. (The Phoenix House 
Ltd.) 1s. 9d. 

“Weinau einmal anders.” By Lenz Moser. 313 pp. Illus. (Rohrendorf 
bei Krems.) 

“Styling Corsages with Garden Flowers.”” By Mary Hazel Drummond. 
247 pp. Illus. (The Macmillan Company.) $4.75. 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce any of the articles 
application should be made to the Council. 
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NON-TAINTING SMOKE 
INSECTICIDE for treatment of 
insect pests under glass—including 
cucumber houses ! 


Deadly efficient against common insect pests except Red Spider. Can be 
used in Cucumber, Tomato and Mushroom houses at recommended dosage 
without fear of tainting or damaging plants and crops. 


LINDANE SUPPLIED IN 4 PELLET SIZES Price per 
Use FUMITE SIZE 1 500%. ft. per pellet. tube of 4 
AZOBENZENE 750 cu. ft. per pellet against Aphids (Green Fly) 1/9 
ageinet Red Spider SIZE 2 fe. against Aphids (Green Fly) 3/ 


(TS DEADLY FUMITE LINDANE, 


EFFICIENT / 


of Boots. 
Full instructions on all labels. 


"Phone: Tate Gallery 9626. 


The FUMITE range 


From all Seedsmen, Leading Chemists and through all branches 


British Patent Nos. 621732, 621894 & 651684—others pending. 
WAECO LTD. (FUMITE Division), 120/2, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


FUMITE DDT/LINDANE, FUMITE AZOBENZENE 


Factory: High Post, Salisbury, Wilts 


cavities (necrosis). 


For supplies of manganese compounds you should apply in good time to your 
If he cannot help, please communicate with us. 


distributor. 


Telephone : MAYfair 7132, 


Manganese is essential to 


the healthy growth of plants 


* Marsh spot’ of peas is due to deficiency of manganese ; 
a similar disease occurs in broad beans. Affected pea 
plants may seem quite normal but, in severe cases, a mild 
chlorosis or mottling may be seen on the foliage. 
of the seed cotyledons reveals brown or black spots or 


Information about the control of manganese deficiencies may be obtained from 
your local adviser and from our Agricultural Department. 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS, LTD. 
24F, ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W. 1. 


Pea Seeds showing manganese 
deficiency 
(‘MARSH SPOT’) 
Iiustrating brown lesions in 
centres of cotyledons. 


Separation 


Cables : Chemicarbo, London. 
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GARDEN WITHOUT TEARS 
with a HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
£48 15s. 


Cuts long or 
short grass. 


14 h.p. Villiers 
4-stroke engine 


Just one of our comprehensive range of 
Garden Machinery. Write for FREE 
Brochure to :— 

FARMFITTERS LTD. (U) 
GERRARDS CROSS, BUCKS. 
THE GARDEN MACHINERY PEOPLE 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
Portable Buildings of distinction and 
quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 


WATLINGTON, Oxon. 


TOP GRADE WATTLE HURDLES 
3 ft. high 12/6 


4 ft. high 16/6 
5 ft. high 21/6 
6 ft. high 25/6 
All 6 ft. long of best closely woven hazel. 
DURABLE INTERWOVEN FENCING 
3 ft. high 24/- 
4 ft. high 29/- 
5 ft. high 34/- 
6 ft. high 39/- 


44 


Wd 


BOARD FENCING 
3 ft. high 31/- 


4 ft. high 36/- 
5 ft. high 42/- 
6 ft. high 47/- 


6 ft. long panels strongly made of selected 
hardwood and creosoted. 
Immediate Despatch. All prices C.W.O. 
Carriage paid England and Wales. 


Also ** SUPERLAP "* (the interwoven also inter- 
laps). FENCING, CHESTNUT FENCING, 
GATES, GREENHOUSES, SHEDS, etc. 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R.H.S.) WANTAGE, BERKS 


SHEARS 


This Ingenious Invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 30/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Fiexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility In 
operation. Having “ shaving cut, the Flexa 
does not “ pull "* the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, oras high as 10”. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 
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CRITTALL 


RUSTLESS & FRAMES 


@ Height: Ridge 7 ft. 

7 ins. ; Eaves 6 ft. 0 ins. 

Width: 7 ft. 10 ins. 

Length from 6 ft. | in. 

Can be extended to 

any length in multiples 

of 2 ft. wide glass « 

Supplied with sliding 

door, roof ventilators, 

glass, putty and 

erection booklet « To 

prevent damage to 

glass, metal panels are 

fitted at ground level 

all round e Also 

tilators, staging supports, shelf brackets, dividing partitions, training wire clips. 
@ Garden Frames of cast aluminium to form sectional units. Height: | ft. 2 ins. front 
and | ft. 10 ins. back. Width: 2 ft. 6 ins. Length: 4 ft. O ins. « Clear horticultural glass 
secured by putty and clips « Top held open in any position by aluminium tubular stays. 

Full particulars will be sent on application. 

Made by: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY LTD., BRAINTREE, ESSEX 
- Enquiries to: THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD., EVINGTON VALLEY RD., LEICESTER 


NITROGEN - PHOSPHATES - POTASH 


BALANCED 
SOLUBLE FORM 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 
is a FEED nota TONIC 


* NITRIFICATION TAKES PLACE IN 6 HOURS 
Obtainable everywhere. 8d. packets. 2/6, 5/—, & 12/6 Cartons 


All that is needed for perfect growth 
LASCO LTD., CARRUTHERS STREET, LIVERPOOL, 3 
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THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees. 
Lopping and felling 
of dangerous trees. 


27 QUEEN COURT 


QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


“PLUIE MINOR” "FRAME | 


Stocked by leading Stores and Ironmongers 


Ensures PERFECT VENTILATION Se necessary to 


and goft. Size 41” long x 
wide x 15)” high. Special features include :— 


*Strong steel—}” thick. 
*Cold galvanised or zinc sprayed. 


*Top can be opened both sides instantly by handles. 
*No loose clips or screws. 
*Can be extended without extra ends. 
on. paid within 50 miles 
of London. 
Outside 50 miles 5/- extra. 
case returnable) 
Before purchasing a frame make sure you see the ** Pluie 
Minor.”’ It is worth waiting for. 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 


*Sliding glass top and sides (no putty). 

1 frame complete with glass 
(Glass £5 10s. 
POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.S.) 


comprehensive list 

outstanding DAHLIAS. 
including our Corona- 
tion Year Novelties :— 


CORONATION 
GLENFIRE GLORY 


REFLECTION 
and 


DOBBIE&CO. LTD. 


NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 
EDINBURGH, 7. 


Other models from £31 
The 16-inch mower for the larger lawn. 
Rotary power cutting as well as power pro- 
pulsion ensures complete ease of handling. 
Full details from your nearest dealer or 


_ ROTOSCYTHE - SLOUGH - BUCKS - Tel: 21367 
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A “striking” comparison... 


You look almost as miserable as those plants of yours, John. Can I help? 

Yes, just take that smug expression off your face for a start. We can't all have your 
luck with cuttings. 

It isn’t a matter of luck, old boy. It’s a matter of method. Cuttings have got to strike 
before they will start growing, you know. So I give mine a bit of help. 

Tell me how, Bill, before I go on strike! 

It’s quite simple. All you need is some ‘Seradix’— it’s a root-forming preparation. 
and it acts like the natural hormone in the cutting stem. Treat your cuttings with this before 
you plant them, then you'll really see some results. 

But how about cost ? 

Negligible. The small size does thousands of cuttings. 
Sounds perfect. You certainly keep me up-to-date, Bill. 
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ROOT-FORMING HORMONE PREPARATION 
*SERADIX ’ A (liquid) 
*SERADIX ’ B (powder in three strengths) 

2s 


An M&B brond Horticultural Product 
manufactured by 


MAY & BAKER LTD - DAGENHAM 
HA 180 


It's so easy! 


The new improved Swinc All- 
Purpose Water Cart conveys easily, 
and without splashing or waste, not only 
liquids, but fertilisers, manure—in fact, 
anything that can be put into the container. 


Note the clever design and sturdy work- 
manship, combining lightness with excep- 
tional strength. Welded Tubular Steel 
Frame, Heavily Galvanised Container and 
three types of wheel—Pneumatic Tyred, 
Solid Rubber Tyred or Unbreakable 
Welded All-Steel. Six sizes from 15 to 
50 gallons capacity. 


Regd. Design 
No. 854724 


The New Improved SUTTONS 
lew Improv 
P WATER 000 Horricurura 


@) Alfred Allen 


London Office: & SON UmiTED 
23 LAWRENCE LANE, E.C.2. Tel: MONarch 2978 LOWER GORNAL, Wr DUDLEY 
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a ‘SERADIX’ 
Bottles of 600 Gm. 21S. Od. 
ware 
6 
| 
— 
UNDRI 
CART 
Easy to tip 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephone : 
In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


“ RIVIERA” SCREENING Orehids 


le split bamboo wired close together with gaiv’d 
wires in 10 yd. rolis—69", 59” and 49” wide. HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
' LINING WIRE HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
FENCES, grown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
WALLS, ETC. owering varieties. Large stocks of 
GREENHOUSES att UGHT & Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
OR FRAMES ; PORTABLE glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Tennte Court Surrounds, Oak Pele Panis, Hazel Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 

& Osier Hurdles, Teak Garden Furniture. ‘Simplicity of Orchid growing.’ 


GERALD GILMER LTD. MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 
Te: 1601 LEWES EST. 1922 Dept. J.R.H., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel: 27! Rawdon, Leeds, Yorks. 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


REPORT of the THIRTEENTH INTERNATIONAL 
HORTICULTURAL CONGRESS, 1952 


List of Members. Proceedings at the Opening and Closing Sessions, 
Proposed International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. 


Ten General Papers of wide application 
ENVIRONMENT GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 
SOILS AND NUTRITION PLANT BREEDING 


Approximateley 134 Specialized Papers in seven sections 
FRUIT VEGETABLES 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTS PLANT BREEDING 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL SEEDS 
TROPICAL AND SUB-TROPICAL HORTICULTURE 


The Report is being published for the Congress Committee by the Society and costs 
£2 4s. 9d. (6.50 U.S, dollars) per set of two volumes, post free. 


Size 9} X 6, fully illustrated, approximately 550 pages each volume. 


Obtainable from 
THE SECRETARY, THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1, ENGLAND. 
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Bring out the best in 


your garden with the 
“RAINFAN” 


This outstandingly effi- | 
cient sprinkler, hither- | 


to reserved for export 
only, is now available to 
the many enthusiasts to 
whom only the best is 
ood enough. 
esigned by B.O.I.L., 
the original pioneers of overhead irrigation in 
this country, it has the specialised experience 
of over 30 years behind it and has been 
acclaimed by expert and amateur alike. 
The ‘* Rainfan ’’ waters a square, 50 ft. x 50 ft. 
automatically from normal mains supplies. It 
is light and portable and, being rustproof, will 
last a lifetime. 
Send your order NOW to be sure of obtaining 
your ** Rainfan ’’ in time for those dry spells 
that mean ruin to your plans. 


Price £9 - 16-0 
Carriage and packing 4/- extra 
Fully illustrated leaflet avaliable on request 


BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 + Grams. : Irrigation, Shepperton 


The Glasshouse you've 


been waiting for 


The Hartley Semi-Dodekagon ‘9’ glass- 
house with glass to ground is available 


9 feet wide to any length. Built in 
Aluminium Alloy. Enquiries for the 
above or our larger glasshouses will 
receive our prompt attention. 
Vv. HARTLEY LTD., GREENFIELD, OLDHAM 
Awarded Gold Medal for commercial glasshouses, 
Southport Flower Show 1952 


Full marks for DDT 


DDT is today as much a standby for the 
amateur gardener as soapy water was 
twenty years ago. It is especially effective 
for the control of ‘ biting’ insects, such 
as Caterpillars, Beetles, Weevils, etc. 
Its residual effect gives valuable prolonged 
protection which destroys night-feeding 
pests normally missed by quick-dispersing 
contact insecticides. The chief point to 
bear in mind when buying ppt is to buy 
a reliable brand with a guaranteed ppt 
content. You are always safe in demand- 
ing Shell ppt —for spraying or dusting. 


Shell 35°/. DDT 
Wettable Powder 


Shell 5°/, DDT Dust 


Shell Garden Sprays are available in con- 
venient sizes to suit all gardens anc orchards, 
and are obtainable at all good ironmongers 
and garden suppliers. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED 
(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Norman House, 105-109 Strand, London, W.C.2 
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UMBRELLAS TABLES 
CHAIRS - DECKCHAIRS 
COUCH HAMMOCKS 


Ask for Catalogue 


Repairs & Re-covers Executed 


SMALLCRAFTS LTD. 


Garden Furniture Manufacturers 
STAPLEHURST ROAD 
HITHER GREEN, S.E. 13 


"Phone: LEE GREEN 1783 


Stakes 9d. 

11d. 

o ft. 

o 
Carriage paid station. 

NU-LOCK @ OSIER @ CLEFT CHESTNUT etc. 
Fence your garden the ‘ RURAL’ way. 

DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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0 0 
Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. "carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANS CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 
London Showrooms: 52 ‘' The Cornish Jungle,"’ 
228 Strand, W.C.2. (Opp: Law Courts.) CEN. 8195 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilized soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton tip lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


V. TARRY 
PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone: KETTERING 4016 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Fertilizers and Insecticides 
Lawn Grass Seed. Lawn Fertilizers 
Weed Killers for Paths and Lawns 
Seradix Root Forming Hormone 
Krilium Soil Conditioner 
W. SMAIL, THe GARDEN SHOP 
44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. James’ Park Scation 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


THERE 18 NO MORE RELIABLE OR SUITABLE 
ADJUNCT TO THE WORK OF THE NURSERY- 
MAN OR GROWER THAN 


“ECLIPSE” SEDGE PEAT 
Prepared and graded for every specific use. 


We recommend especially 
THE SELECTED GRADE for POT 
COMPOSTS, particularly 
THE JOHN INNES FORMULAE 
and again stress the necessity for the Peat being 
thoroughly moistened before incorporating 
with other Ingredients. 


Particulars on request 


ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED 
ASHCOTT SOMERSET 


‘THE DEER’S LEAP’’— 


RICHMOND PARK 


You want an object for an outing ? Then 
why not visit our ——- shrubs while 
at their best 
Quite near the Kingston gate of the Park, 
we are open to inspection every weekday 
between 8 a.m. and 5.30 p.m. No. 71 
*buses pass our gates. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 


NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 


ey WATTLE FENCING 
Economical Screen and 
Wind shelter 
aj 
WOVEN 
ES 
Immediat | per 100 
D. Ex. Stout 
s. d. 
1 
2 10 0 
2 15 0 
3 17 6 
4 27 6 
#0 0 
45 0 
Pe 
4 
KINGSTON - SURREY 
a Telephone : KIN 0296 
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The NEW 
SERIES 


The 1953 model of the Monrotiller, the 
machine that set a new standard in motor 
cultivators when introduced in 1951. 


The following attachments can be fitted 
to the machine. 


LAWN MOWER 
CULTIVATING FRAME 
TRUCK 

SPRAYER 

HEDGE CLIPPER | 
PUMP, ETC. 


Precision built by the makers of the famous Rototillers, the 35 and 56. 


GEO. MONRO LTD. nu, 


Machinery Dept., Station Approach Movs 
Waltham Cross, Herts. Veen) 


Telephone : Waltham Cross, 3663 (5 lines), and other depots 
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and one of the best is 


% Associated Lead Manufacturers Limited ts a single 
SS C | AT 7 D L A Company which specialises in the manufacture of 


Lead Pigments and Lead Paints. 


IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 
CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE 
LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 


Export enquiries to: 


THE ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS EXPORT CO. LTD., IBEX HOUSE, MINORIES, LONDON EC3 


Printed by Spottiswoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester, 


a ... for greenhouse painting 


